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Our Common Purpose 


REPORT TO THE NATION 


By DWIGH1 D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 
Delivered ove, the radio, Washington, D. C., August 6, 1953 


Y FELLOW Americans 
A mark of free citizens, proud and wise enough to 
govern themselves, is the searching scrutiny they turn 
upon the purposes and the performances of their own Govern 
ment 

It is the historic habit of a free people—it is our habit—to 
ask our Government at frequent times: Where are we going? 
How far have we come? 

These questions arise logically in these very days. The first 
session of the Eighty-third Congress has adjourned. The labor- 
ious work of the committee has ended. The debates have 
closed. The roll-calls have been taken. A record has been 
written 

In the few moments we have this evening, let us take a look 
at that record 

VARIETY AND COMPLEXITY 


The array of legislative actions, at first glance, seems be- 
wildering in variety and complexity. It includes 

A revised defense program for a reorganized Defense De- 
partment working on a reduced defense budget; 

Reorganization of whole Government departments; 

Revised plans to help arm our allies in freedom; 

Short-term extension of oncrous but needed taxes; 

Lifting of futile economic controls; 

Emergency aid to drought-stricken areas of our own land; 

Extension of legislation to aid and increase our commerce 
with the people of other lands; 

Wheat to feed Pakistan; 

Programs to rebuild Korea; 

Simplification of customs regulations; 

Admission of refugees; 

Enactment of a multitude of normal appropriation bills 

With such an array of new legislation, it is little wonder 
that the intelligent citizen asks: What do all these things 


mean? Where are we going? 


The first part of the answer is this: 

Such actions as these are not the chance results of some 
wildly spinning wheels of governmental machinery. 

These acts reflect thoughtful planning. They have demanded 
work-—the earnest, exhausting work of hundreds of conscien- 
tious legislators. They denote purpose—clearly defined pur- 
pose 

When I first appeared befort the Eighty-third Congress six 
months ago to deliver the Administration's message on the 
State of the Union, I tried to define what I referred to as “the 
grand labors’ confronting this Government. They were these: 

“Application of our influence in world affairs with such 
fortitude and foresight that it will deter aggression and even- 
tually secure peace, 

The second: “Establishment of a national administration of 
such integrity and efficiency that its honor at home will ensure 
respect abroad; 

The third: “Encouragement of those incentives that inspire 
creative initiative in our economy, and 

The fourth: “Dedication to the well-being of all our citizens 
and to the attainment of equality of opportunity for all.” 

These purposes give meaning and sense to all that has 
occurred in these last six months. 

We have adhered firmly to these purposes. 


QUEST FOR PEACE—AND KOREA 


Let us begin with the first: The exercise of our influence in 
world affairs in the quest of lasting peace. 

And here let us begin with that tragic land of war: Korea. 

We made plain from the outset our determination, shared by 
our allies in the United Nations, to find—to fight for however 
an honorable armistice in Korea. We speeded 
the equipment and training of Republic of Korea troops, in- 


long to win 


spiringly led by President Syngman Rhee. We firmly-—and 
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successfully—upheld the right of prisoners of war to choose 
their own future. 

We have now gained a truce in Korea. 

We do not greet it with wild rejoicing. We know how 
dear its cost has been in life and treasure. We know how grave 
are the problems to be met before the people of Korea enjoy 
real unity and security. 

Yet we also soberly know that we have won two precious 
victories. : 

We have shown, in the winning of this truce, that the col- 
lective resolve of the free world can and will meet aggression 
in Asia—or anywhere in the world. 

And we have won the opportunity to show that the free 
people can build in peace as boldly as they fight in war. 

We have already given signs of our power and purpose to 
do just that. The Congress has authorized the spending of 200 
million additional dollars for the reconstruction and rehabilita- 
tion of South Korea. This action springs directly from the 
heart of America, which has contributed so generously to pri- 
vate relief organizations like the American-Korean Foundation, 
working to heal and help our stricken ally. 

I have now invited all the skilled specialists of the United 
States forces in Korea—engineers, Signal Corps, technicians of 
all kinds—to offer their knowledge to help rebuild the land 
whose freedom they have helped so bravely to save. 

Think of the satisfaction of helping to rebuild schools, 
hospitals, homes, bridges, roads, places of worship, of assisting 
in restoring to a whole people a chance to live again a decent 
life. 

There is no finer task that could be entrusted to these men 
of ours and their allies and no finer men to perform it. I know 
that under the leadership of General Clark, General Weyland, 
Admiral Briscoe and General Taylor, the results will bring 
pride to every American. Our purpose is sane and simple: to 
make secure and productive the freedom that has been saved— 
and to make it inspiring for the people for whom it has been 
saved. 

For we know this: no military victory, no diplomatic tri- 
umph, no precision-perfect foreign policy of our own can 
mean very much for very long—if it does not bring hope to 
hundreds of millions of people who live today in fear or need 
or hunger. As surely as we seek lasting peace, we shall find 
it only as these people come to have faith in their own future 
in freedom. 


GROWTH OF UNITY AIDED 


This, then, is, in one area, the wise and purposeful use of 
our strength of which I spoke six months ago. 

We have pursued the same objective on the other side of 
the world. In Western Europe, we have seen—and constantly 
aided—the slow, steady growth of unity, of economic health 
and of military defense. 

With the nations of Western Europe now producing even 
more than they did before World War II, it has become pos- 
sible to devote most of our foreign operations to the needs of 
military defense. This means, for us as Americans, that these 
billions of dollars directly serve our own national security. 
They have thereby made possible part of the great savings 
effected in our own Department of Defense. 

The Senate vote of 69-to-10 on this issue of foreign assist- 
ance was the largest such vote ever united in support of this 
kind of program. This reflects something more important than 
money. It signifies an unprecedented unity that crosses party 
lines and promises steady purpose in the conduct of our foreign 
affairs. 

All these developments—from the still smoldering East to 
the strengthening West—could not fail to have impressed the 
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peoples of the Soviet world. Neither purges nor police nor 
prisons have been able to stifle the growing cries for food 
and for freedom. Cold oppression has been repaid with cold 
hate 

In Germany, we have urged the Soviet Union to join with 
the Western nations in speeding that nation’s unity. Even as 
we have acted, the people of Germany have delivered an elo 
quent message of their own to Soviet occupation authorities 
It has been a message of detiance—delivered by the thousands 
of Berlin workers who stormed through their streets in the 
memorable June uprising; and the tens of thousands who have 
defiantly come to West Berlin for the needed food sent by 
this Government for their relief. 

Our action in Berlin—this reaching out to people to help, 
to feed, to strengthen their faith in freedom—partakes of the 
same spirit directing our course in Korea. 

There is a significant connection between these distant spots 
on the great globe. 

Berlin and Korea have been two of the scenes chosen by 
the Communist world for flagrant acts of aggression since 
World War II. 

Today precisely these same two places present dramatic 
evidence of the will of free men to stay free and to make 
freedom work. 

No clearer proof is needed of the power of the free world 
not only to defeat what is evil but also to create what is good. 

We intend to keep the knowledge of that power before all 
men. 

The essential force behind this power is the unity of the free 
world; and one essential basis for that unity, in turn, is eco- 
nomic health nourished by mutually beneficial trade. The 
Eighty-third Congress has shown clear understanding of this 
truth. This is the significance of the Congress’ actions in 
simplifying our customs regulations and extending the Recipro- 
cal Trade Act. These actions again testify to that growing 
unity of opinion which rises above party lines to see clearly 
the need for profitable trade throughout the free world. These 
actions—while consistent with concern for our own industries 

—recognize also our own dependence upon vital foreign mar- 
kets and foreign sources of raw materials. 

Again and again, as we have faced these problems of inter- 
national trade and woiid diplomacy, we have stressed the cen- 
tral fact that we are concerned with the plain needs and hopes 
of the ordinary peoples of the earth. So we have undertaken 
the shipping of a million tons of wheat to help meet the 
famine in Pakistan. So the Congress has authorized this Gov- 
ernment to make available excess reserves of crops to friendly 
nations in need and so we have authorized the entry into the 
United States of some 214,000 refugees. These are men and 
women of the same character and integrity as their and our 
ancestors who, generation upon generation, have come to 
America to find peace and work, to build for themselves new 
homes in freedom. 

In all these ways, then—in every deed and decision—we 
have sought to apply our strength in the world so as to deter 
aggression and to secure peace. We have accepted the burdens 
of world leadership with clear mind and confident heart- 
for we know that to strengthen other free men is to serve our 
own freedom and safety. 

I come now to the second great objective of which I spoke 
six months ago—the building of an honest efficient admini- 
stration, honored at home and respected abroad. 


A COLOSSAL UNDERTAKING 


The repair and reorganization of so huge a piece of political 
machinery as the United States Government is a colossal under- 
taking. 
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We have made a good start 

We began with certain negative tasks 

There were some security risks still in the Government. 
They have been swiftly expelled 

There were some incompetents 
longer than it takes to discover them 

There were simply too many people on the payrolls. We 
have reduced that number by stringent hiring policies that have 
cut the total by many tens of thousands. 

The positive task of bettering government has produced 
less dramatic but even more profound results. 

We submitted to the Eighty-third Congress ten major re 
All ten were approved. This is an 


They are lingering no 


organization proposals 
unprecedented record 

Reorganization itself bears upon plans and practices of even 
wider scope. The whole area of Federal-state relationship is 
being put under review by a commission to bring order and 
sense into a field full of confusion and conflict. And within 
the Federal Government itself, both the Executive and the 
Legislative branches have worked with patience and goodwill 
to ensure that this Government not be divided against itself. 

This mutual consideration between Congress and the Presi- 
dent 1s less tangible but more vital than any reorganization bill 
ever passed or ever contemplated 

Essential to coherent and consistent policy, mutual confi- 
dence can never be legislated into existence. It is no easy thing 
to achieve. It certainly is not easy to perfect at a time when 
one great party, after twenty years of political life in the Op- 
position, ousts another from office. Such an event casts both 
parties in new, strange roles. The strangeness for the party 
newly come to power, in this case, is dramatized by the fact 
that there is in the Senate today not a single Republican who 
had ever held Senatorial office when a Republican President 
was in the White House 

I mention this to underscore the significance of the goodwill 
which, I believe, has been built, fast and firmly, between the 
Executive and Legislative branches. The two have differed 
many times. They have debated long and candidly. But the 
final results testify to a prevailing common purpose which is 
a credit to the high sense of duty of this Eighty-third Congress 


TAFT Ss INTEGRITY 


That common purpose——I must add—found one of its most 
effective supporters in the late Senator Robert A. Taft. Its 
great advance was among the last and most important of his 
many important public achievements. Today, | know of no 
greater inspiration to all men seeking good, just government 
than the memory of his courage, his integrity and the spirit 
of selfless co-operation that so brilliantly marked the last 
months of his life 

The building of this kind of government has proceeded 
simultaneously with our seeking of the third great objective 
I cited six months ago-——the encouragement of creative initia- 
tive in our economy 

This serious, long-range purpose cannot record headline- 
making results in a few weeks or months. But—again—I be- 
lieve the bright beginnings are clear for all to see. 

We have, first of all, faced the tough facts of the Govern. 
ment debt. The last twenty-three years have seen this debt 
climb by 258 billions—at the relentless average rate of more 
than 11 billions a year. This, of course, includes a part of the 
inescapable cost of war. Yet the terrible momentum of that 
increasing debt could not be allowed to continue. 

Neither could it instantly be arrested. The weight of obli- 
gations made two and three years ago has forced upon us, as 
you know, the possibility of our having to raise the debt limit 


later this year. For one thing ts a certainty: bills already con- 
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tracted by the Government must be paid the day they become 
due. 

In so critical a time of transition, we have done what honesty 
and good sense dictate. We delayed lowering or removing 
taxes which, however harsh, provide essential revenue if the 
tide of debt is to be turned. We did not delay in cutting deep 
into Governmental expenditures. The Executive and the Con- 
gress reduced the previous Administration's budget request for 
the current year by almost $13,000,000,000—an amount repre- 
senting soine $80 for every American. 

This striving to bring the budget under control—as I have 
said before—is no mere academic, technical exercise challeng- 
ing Government accountants. It profoundly influences the buy- 
ing power of your dollar. It vitally affects every family in the 
land. 

Our overriding concern is not with elaborate theories of eco- 
nomics, but the plain well-being of all the people. And the 
balancing of the Government's budget is critical simply because 
it can help every family in our land to balance its own budget. 
Moreover, in pursuit of this great objective of encouraging in- 
dividual initiative, we have taken a series of major economic 
decisions. To free our economy from bonds that denatured 
healthy and necessary competition we abolished a labyrinth 
of needless controls. To retorm a tax structure that threatens 
to smother free initiative, the Treasury and the appropriate 
committees of the Congress have begun a total review of our 
tax system. Their recommendations will be ready for action by 
the next session of Congress. 


DENIES ECONOMIC DOGMA 


I repeat: All these actions, governed by a single purpose, 
are not mere gestures in honor of preconceived economic 
dogmas. They reflect our awareness of the mighty productive 
power of individual enterprise to which America itself is 
history's greatest testimony. 

Upon the productive might of the individual American 
depend the wages, the diet, the health, the homes of millions 
of families. Upon this productive might depends even more 

the preservation of freedom itself in this, its age of greatest 
peril. 

Now, what of the fourth and last great objective which I set 
forth last February: that fourth objective was the dedication 
to the well-being and the equal opportunity of all our citizens? 

This objective affects, directly or indirectly, every action of 
this Government. For every deed of this Government is tested, 
judged, and inspired by this resolve—to serve the well-being 
of one hundred and sixty million Americans. 

_ In this spirit, there has been created a new Cabinet division 
“a Department of Health, Education and Welfare—to carry 
steadily forward all the labor of care that we associate with 
schools, pensions, clinics, hospitals. 

In this same spirit, the Congress authorized prompt emer- 
gency farm loans to our drought-stricken areas of the South- 
west; and representatives of every farm area and organization 
have been brought together to help shape laws making our 
farm population more productive and more secure than ever 
before. Today I signed a piece of legislation which farm or- 
ganizations have been seeking for many years. This new legis- 
lation provides for increased participation by farmers in the 
farm credit system. 

Serving this same purpose, we have been preparing specific 
recommendations on labor legislation to submit to the next 
session of Congress—to make sure and clear the rights of 
workers and unions, to promote increased industrial output and 
lasting industrtial peace. 

Through the cooperative action of many citizens and organ- 
izations, we have prepared recommendations for the extension 
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of old age and survivors insurance coverage to 10,500,000 
Americans, that they too may be encouraged to look forward 
to an old age of health and independence. 


WAR ON SEGREGATION 


We have used the power of the Federal Government, 
wherever it clearly extends, to combat and erase racial dis- 
crimination and segregation—so that no man of any color or 
creed will ever be able to cry, “This is not a free land.” 

These, then, are some of the things we have been doing 
and the reasons why. 

They all total—I repeat—only a little more than a begin- 
ning. 

I know of no ‘official of this Administration so foolish as to 
believe that we, who in January came to Washington, have 
seen and conquered all the problems of our nation. 

The future, both immediate and distant, remains full of trial 
and hazard. 

The end of our staggering economic burden is not yet in 
sight. 

The end of the peril to peace is not clearly in view. 
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There 1s only this in sight: A firm and binding purpose that 
guides all our objectives—our every deed. 

This purpose is to serve and to strengthen our people, all 
our people, in their faith in freedom and in their quest of 
peace; and to strengthen all other peoples who share with us 
that faith and that quest. 

In this short summary of the record, you can see how this 
single, oe purpose rules and relates foreign relations; 
world trade; defense appropriations, reorganization of Govern- 
ment departments; domestic programs affecting agriculture, 
labor and industry; taxes; debts; tariffs. 

This ruling purpose inspires all the men who are your 
servants in Government—men from the professions, the trades, 
from business, from farm and factory—each representing a 
part of America in such a way as to make a united America. 

The men and women in the Congress, the men and women 
in the Executive Departments, in both appointive and Civil 
Service offices—all are working together to serve you in this 
common purpose 

I know no pond oe ory no other toil, worthy of America. 

And now, a good night to each of you. 


The Korean Truce 


WILL THE END JUSTIFY THE MEANS? 


By IRVING T. McDONALD, Professor of Current History, Emmanuel College, Boston, Massachusetts 
Delivered over the radio, Boston, Mass., July 27, 1953 


to be the biggest news story of the year awaiting me 

After three yeacs of bloodshed, the guns are quiet in 
Korea, and for that, thank God. There are men now living 
who will still be alive tomorrow morning, and on tomorrow's 
morrow, who would otherwise have fallen in death since nine 
o'clock this morning. There are thousands of families here 
at home who will sleep in peaceful relief tonight, knowing 
that sons and brothers are no longer exposed to—well, to what 
they've been exposed to. There are generations of children 
yet unborn who will now be permitted to be born, because 
those who will become their fathers will not be destroyed in 
the carnage of battle. For these, and all the blessings that flow 
therefrom, much thanks. 

Since wars are fought, in theory at least, to make better 
lives for mankind, there is no development that war can bring 
more welcome than that human lives should be preserved, so 
long as the ends of ultimate justice are served, and that carnage 
shall come to an end. Yet there is no dancing in the streets 
tonight, no bells are rung, no holiday hilarity marks this 
notable event. Why is this? If I may be permitted to make 
a paradox, it is, perhaps because of an enlightened misunder- 
standing on the part of the public. The misunderstanding de- 
rives from a failure to distinguish between a truce and a peace. 
The enlightment lies in a certain instinct which warns our 
people that a bad peace-treaty can follow a reasonably good 
truce—and that there is an awful danger that it will. And, at 
the risk that always attends simplification, we can intelligently 
say that this is a good truce, but that it would be a disastrously 
bad peace. 

A truce, after all, is only an agreement between two armies 
to stop fighting for the time being. It can be done in ten 
minutes. In no reasonable circumstances should it take more 
than a few days, provided the principals to the agreement have 
honest intentions. But since we are dealing with a bunch of 
Oriental Yahoos who not only are incapable of recognizing 


I COME back to the news today to find what may prove 


an honest intention when they meet it on the street, but who 
avoid it when they do, it has taken us more than two years of 
‘ismal and soul-wracking, hair-splitting negotiations to achieve 
the simple purpose of a “‘cease-fire’. That's what a truce 
means. It’s a temporary stop-gap arrangement—a state of 
affairs intended to quiet things down until a permanent peace 
treaty can be negotiated 

Now in order to get this truce, we've made some concessions 
to the Reds. A lot of them go raspingly against the grain of 
the American people, because we're not used to losing our 
wars, and we're not used to having an enemy dictate terms to 
us, and that's what the Reds have been doing. And there's 
wherc the enlightened misunderstanding comes in. If these 
truce terms are going to become the final peace terms, then 
we've lost a war and wasted up to 150,000 casualties, including 
30,000 dead. But if the final peace terms are the kind of terms 
that our President has promised us, ‘‘peace with honor’, then 
the terms of the truce will be of no consequence, because they 
will be replaced by the terms of the peace. For instance, if 
the final peace terms cause the Chinese Communists to get out 
of Korea permanently, if they cause the North Korean’s to 
lay down their arms and disband their armies; if they bring 
it about that free and honest elections are held through all of 
Korea, to establish a free, native, unified and fully sovereign 
government right up to Yalu River, as ordained by the United 
Nations in 1947—1f these things are’ actually accomplished as 
the result of a political conference, then the truce terms which 
have been agreed on to prevail during the next six months or 
so will cease to have any but the most academic importance 
I say /F these things are done—and you can burn much mid 
night oil poring the pages of world history before you will 
meet with a larger, more ominous “If”. 

How can anyone seriously believe that the Chinese Com 
munists will ever get out of North Korea, in this generation, 
at least? How can anyone hope that the Kremlin will permit 
free elections to be held to set up a free, sovereign, non 
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satellite government over all of Korea? They blocked that 
very objective in 1948. What reason is there to think they 
would permit it in 1954? That is the basic thinking of South 
Korea's President, Syngman Rhee. He is mortally afraid, and 
for the best possible reasons, that the truce terms will become 
the peace terms, that these temporary concessions to the Reds 
will, by the passage of time, become consolidated into the 
permanent status quo in his country, in complete violation of 
the pledges and voted resolutions of the United Nations, to 
which he has pinned his faith. He knows the Communists, 
he knows the Oriental mind. Perhaps he knows better than 
anyone in Washington. He knows that right now, already, 
today, the day the truce was signed on July 27, 1953—the 
Kremlin is laying its future plans for completing its conquest 
of Asia, and pivoting those plans on the accepted fact that 
the Communists have now, by the terms of the truce, con- 
solidated in perpetuity, their control of North Korea down 
to the 38th parallel. That is given them by the terms of the 
truce. If the terms of the truce are not ratified by the peace 
conference, then there will be no peace treaty, and the terms 
of the truce will be perpetuated, practically by the force of 
inertia. Meanwhile, the Reds will be building more defense, 
more airfields, more underground supply roads in North 
Korea, with each succeeding day making it more and more 
impossible to dislodge them by force. That is why Syngman 
Rhee insists that the fight be resumed if a satisfactory peace is 
not materialized after three months of conference. He knows 
that the Reds will never agree to peace terms at all, unless and 
until they get more from the peace than they can from the 
truce. This is the realistic view, and this is why such informed 
authorities as Col. Laurence Bunker, former Aide to General 
MacArthur, condemns the truce as a tragic betrayal of the 
Republic of Korea, and of those who died in the struggle 
against Communism. And that is why the American people, 
with unerring instinct, distrust, even denounce, the terms of the 
truce, even as they welcome the cessation of hostilities for as 
long as it lasts. 
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How do we reconcile these things with the character and 
pledges of President Eisenhower? His acceptance of the 
present truce terms can wn!y be understood in the light of 
something that he told Chancellor Adenauer of West Ger- 
many in a personal message a day or two ago. In effect, Mr. 
Eisenhower disclosed his belief that the Soviet Empire is be- 
ginning to disintegrate—that the recent rebellions in East 
Germany and Czechoslovakia manifest a trend of disruption 
in the satellites, that the liquidation of Lavrenti Beria indi- 
cated that the Kremlin is crumbling within. It is presumed 
that the President feels, therefore, that Communist aggression 
becomes increasingly less fearful, that a cease-fire on any terms 
can be signed, because a day will soon come when all Com- 
munist power will collapse, and the present concessions will 
be voided. 

I wish it were possible to have more faith in this thesis. It 
is only realistic to point out that Communist power is just as 
strong today in Berlin, in East Germany and Czechoslovakia, 
as it was before the disorders, that those Red regimes have 
not disintegrated, nor do they show any signs of doing so. 
And despite the downfall of Beria, the Kremlin is still con- 
trolled by the Communist Party. If the justification of the 
Korean truce terms depends on the fulfillment of Mr. Eisen- 
hower's belief that the Soviet will collapse, then he is taking 
the full responsibility of a calculated risk. Only history can 
write the verdict. 

If our President proves to be right, then the gains, in the 
long view of future time, may outweigh the losses and in- 
justices, even perhaps the savagery and oppression which will 
still continue to be practised under the terms of the Korea 
truce. But it is far from certain that he is right. And it must 
be a nice, perhaps a delicately balanced point for the moralists 
to determine, whether or not, in this instance so doubtful an 
end can justify so frightful a means. 

For a truce, the terms may be tolerated. 

But for a permanent Korean peace-treaty, what was signed 
last night in Korea makes Munich look almost respectable. 


Where are our Sons? 


AN ISSUE OF NATIONAL MORALITY 


By GEORGE E. SOKOLSKY, Columnist 
Delivered over the racio, New York, N. Y., August 9, 1953 


ican prisoners of war have disappeared. Where are they? 
What has become of them? 

This is a simple question of fact. The American military 
officials have their lists of troops sent into the Korean war; 
of the dead, the living, the wounded, the missing. The North 
Koreans and Communists have lists of Americans they cap- 
tured, whether they are in prisons, in hospitals or in graves. 
These lists should match down to the last man, with due re- 
gard to the unidentifiable. 

Let me make this clear: no American can disappear in 
Korea or in China or even in Eastern Siberia. He could not 
hide in these areas. His color would make him stand out as 
a stranger. His hair would show that he does not belong. 
Few, if any of them, could speak the native languages. His 
build, his appearance, his whole personality would make him 
stand out like a sore thumb. He could not hide in the little 
villages where everybody is known and registered. He could 
get no food. As a matter of fact, he would die of dysentery 
or cholera or some other dread disease, if he tried to live on 


native food. 


I WOULD appear that between 8,000 and 10,000 Amer 


Therefore, the North Koreans and Chinese Communists 
cannot say that the 8,000 or 10,000 Americans got lost. The 
exact number does not matter. They could no more get lost 
than a lighted neon sign could get lost. 

Mind you, I speak from experience. I know Korea, Man- 
churia and the maritime province of Siberia. I knew them 
when life was relatively good. Even in those days, a yang 
kuei tze, a foreign devil, could not avoid being noticed and 
watched and reported > How could they get lost now, in 
time of war? How could it happen to 10,000 Americans? 

It has not been customary in China's many wars to take 
prisoners. They were either incorporated in the armies that 
captured them, or they were disarmed, released and told to go 
home, or they were killed. The so-called “Long March,” about 
which you will be hearing more and more as our sons come 
home, is a Russian method, long used against political prison- 
ers sent to Siberia. The means of transportation bes the 
thousands of miles that they trekked from European Russia 
to the Lena River camps in Siberia or to Yakutsk was to walk 
in gangs from station to station. 

While Czarist Russia permitted no capital punishment, this 
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was a method for turning men into creatures, for breaking the 
bodies and spirits, and often for killing them. Many died 
on the “Long March’ from exhaustion. It was, mark you, not 
capital punishment. It was sheer murder. 

The “Long March’ has been employed against American 
prisoners of war. How many are dead, how many are sick, how 
many are in Siberia is our business. Until the last American 
is accounted for, with due regard to the unidentifiable, our 
people should not rest. 

It will be said that before we start quibbling over the Amer- 
icans we cannot get, we ought to get out as many as we can. 
Parents, anxious about their own children, may not be too 
concerned about other folks’ sons. That is a natural reaction. 
Yet, if the Russo-Chinese-Korean gangsters can get away with 
this kind of murder, how safe are our sons should we ever be 
involved in further difficulties with them. The time to kick up 
a row over prisoners of war and their treatment is now. 

The United Nations makes a great to-do about human rights. 
It has all sorts of commissions to improve human rights. Well, 
here is a subject that these great humanitarians might explore 
to the real advantage of the entire human race They ought 
to demand the whereabouts of John Smith, Bill Jones and 
Jack Robinson. 

In the American way of life, there are no little people. 
Every time I hear a moron use the phrase, “Little People,’ 1 
sends me into a rage of resentment. In our country, all men 
are created equal and they are endowed by their Creator with 
equal rights to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Equal- 
ity of all men before God and the law is the essence of the 
American philosophy of life. 

We, therefore, cannot admit that the life of a general is 
more sacred than the life of a buck private. They are both 
American citizens; they are both Children of God; they are 
both wrapped in the rights provided by the Constitution. 

It is the bounden duty of our government, of the President, 
the State Department and the Pentagon to recognize this 
principle of life. Submission to blackmail is not a recognition 
of this principle of life. Accepting expediency as a guide is 
not a recognition of this principle of life. We must demand 
and we must have the record of every prisoner of war, of 
every dead or wounded American, of every man missing in 
action. The parents of American soldiers are entitled to know 
what happened to their sons. 

And there is quite a bit of blackmail we can practise our- 
selves. The Russians want a Four Power Conference. Who 
wants to sit down with murderers? Who wants to sit with 
men who took our boys on the “Long March?” 

We can say to these Russians that we shall talk to them only 
after their satellites have given us the records of our sons in 
their possession. The Russians will answer that they have not 
been in the Korean war. We can say, o.k. no lists, no con- 
ferences! 
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Actually, there is no great interest in the Four Power Con- 
ference in this country. Most Americans do not care whether 
one takes place or not. The Russians want the conference; 
the British want the conference. We can take it or leave it. 

Therefore, this is the moment when a shrewd, subtle, hard- 
headed negotiator would hold out to the last inch. We have 
not had many opportunities to seize the initiative. This is 
one we ought not to miss. 

Another point is that the Chinese Communists want a seat 
in the United Nations. There is no reason why they should 
have a seat. They are aggressors in a war against the United 
Nations. If they get a seat, it means that aggression pays. It 
will be an encouragement to other nations to flout the United 
Nations, so that they might be rewarded for doing the wrong 
thing. 

The Russians want the Chinese to have a seat in the United 
Nations; the British and the Indians want them to have a seat 
in the United Nations. The government of the United States 
is pledged to oppose any such proposition. If it arises, we 
must use the veto against it. 

Yet, tremendous forces are at work to get us to change our 
minds. At the Four Power Conference, if it ever takes place, 
this will be a major issue. At the political conference over the 
Korean War, this will be a major issue. 

The attitude of the United States ought to be that the matter 
is not even discussable until we have tidings of what has 
happened to our sons—10,000 of them or 8,000 of them or 
1,000 of them, whatever the final figure shows. Before we 
shall talk to the Russians, or the Chinese or the British or the 
Indians, about political matters, about seating or not seating 
Communist China in the United Nations, let lists be printed 
in the newspapers showing precisely and fully what has been 
the fate of the Americans reported missing in action in the 
Korean War. 

We spend thousands of dollars giving a criminal a fair 
trial. Alger Hiss, the traitor, has had a number of costly 
appearances in our courts at the expense of the taxpayer. The 
traitors, Rosenbergs, cost this nation a fortune to give them 
a fair opportunity to prove their innocence. 

Can it be said of us that we have become so cowardly, so 
callow, so expedient that we take it lying down when American 
soldiers, conscripted for war and fighting for their country, 
are unaccounted for? 

It would seem to me that this .issue is one of national 
morality. We give our sons to the Government to fight in wars 
for the defense of their country. We expect that many will be 
wounded and that many will die. We regard such death as 
heroic and, on Memorial Day, we honor these dead, whether 
generals or privates. They are all Americans. 

We have fought a savage foe who knows neither the laws 
of God nor the laws of man. We now have a truce, but the 
laws of humanity must prevail. The test of those laws will be 
the disposition of the missing Americans. 


We Will Never Step Aside 


SOVIET POLICY ON DOMESTIC AND INTERNATIONAL ISSUES 


By GEORGE M. MALENKOYV, Premier, U.S.S.R. 


Delivered to the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., Moscow, U.S.S.R., August 8, 1953. 
As broadcast by the Moscow radio, August 9, 1953 


submitted by the Government to the present session of 
the Supreme Soviet of the U. S. S. R. completely insures 
the financing of tasks connected with the development of the 


Css DEPUTIES: The draft of the state budget 


national economy in 1953, the third year of the fifth Five-Year 
Plan, the implementation of which will be an important step 
forward on the path of building a Communist society in our 
country. 





The state budget reflects the policy of the Soviet Government 
and of our party aiming at the development and the steady 
progress of the Socialist national economy. Of the budget 
revenue, totaling $43,357,000,000 rubles, the overwhelming 
part, amounting to 86 per cent, comes from industry, agricul 
ture and other branches of the national economy. At the same 
time, among budget expenditure items, the greatest is the 
financing ot the national economy 

For the further development of the national economy, the 
1953 budget provides 192,500,000,000 rubles, or more than 
36 per cent of all budget expenditures, as compared with 
178,800,000,000 rubles last year. Apart from budgetary allo- 
cations in accordance with the national economic plan, for these 
same purposes almost 98,000,000,000 rubles are being allocat- 
ed from the funds of enterprises and economic organizations 
made up from their profits and other sources. Thus, altogether, 
for the financing of the national economy in the current year, 
there will be allocated more than 290,000,000,000 rubles as 
compared with 265,000,000,000 rubles in 1952 

With all this, one must bear in mind that as a result of the 
implemented price reduction the purchasing power of the ruble 
has increased and, consequently, the amount for the financing 
of the national economy 1s de facto being increased even more 
Funds allocated for the development of the national economy 
insure the uninterrupted growth of communal production, as 
the basis of the further upsurge of the popular well-being and 
a still further strengthening of the defensive ability of our 
country 

Bupcet REFLECTS POLICY 


The state budget reflects the solicitude of the Soviet state 
for the steadfast raising of the material and cultural level of 
the life of the workers. Expenditure on education, the health 
services, social and cultural services, on pensions, as well as 
payments to the population under the loans will amount this 


year to 139,500,000,000 rubles as compared with 129,600,- 
000,000 rubles in 1952 

In addition to this, expenditure on the reduction of state re- 
tail prices, which insures for the population a benefit of over 
46,000,000,000 rubles on a yearly calculation, and a number of 
other measures directly aimed at raising the people's well- 
being have been adopted out of the budget. Altogether, the 
population will receive from the budget of the current year 
192,000,000,000 rubles, or over 36 per cent of the budget's 
entire expenditure, as against 147,000,000,000 rubles last year. 

At the same time, from their personal revenues, the workers 
will contribute to the budget in the form of taxation and col- 
lection and also by subscribing to the loan, 65,000,000,000 
rubles, that is 21,000,000,000 rubles less than last year. Thus, 
during the current year, workers, collective farmers and em- 
ployes will receive from the budget 127,000,000,000 rubles 
more than they will contribute to it out of their personal in- 
comes. In 1952, the population received 61,000,000,000 rubles 
more than it contributed to the budget 

The state budget provides for expenditure on defense the 
sum of 110,200,000,000 rubles. This sum represents 20.8 per 
cent of the budget's entire expenditure, as against 23.6 per 
cent in 1952. When proposing the allocations for defense, the 
Government proceeded leant the premise that we are obliged 
untiringly to perfect and strengthen the Soviet armed forces 
in order to ensure the safety of our motherland and be ready 
to give a crushing rebuff to any aggressor who should seek to 
violate the peaceful life of the peoples of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

Comrades, in connection with the debating of the budget, 
I would like to speak about certain urgent tasks in the sphere 
of industry and agriculture, the solution of which would en- 
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able us to implement more successfully our glorious task of 
ensuring a further improvement in the material well-being of 
workers, collective farmers and intelligentsia, of all the Soviet 
people. The national economic results of the first half of 1953 
as well as those of 1951 and 1952 show that the targets of the 
Fifth Five-Year Plan are being successfully fulfilled by our 
industry. 

The volume of industrial output in 1953 will be approxi- 
mately twice as great as in 1940. The 1953 output in the basic 
branches of heavy industry will be as follows: steel—more 
than 38,000,000 tons, more than twice the 1940 figure; coal— 
more than 52,000,000 tons, almost 70 per cent more than in 
1940; cement—16,000,000 tons, nearly three times as much 
as in 1940; electricity, 133,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours, or 2.8 
times more than in 1940. Output of the chemical industry 
will be trebled in comparison with 1940, the production of 
machines and equipment will be increased 3.8 times. 

As for the production of consumer items, we have the fol- 
lowing picture. In 1953 production will be as follows: cotton 
fabrics—5,300,000,000 meters, or 34 per cent more than in 
1940; woolen textiles—more than 200,000,000 meters, or ap- 
proximately 70 per cent more than in 1940; silk fabrics— 
more than 400,000,000 meters, or five times more than in 
1940; sugar—3,600,000 tons, or nearly 70 per cent more than 
in 1940; butter—400,000 tons, which will surpass by nearly 
80 per cent the pre-war industrial production of butter. 

These figures are eloquent evidence of the successes achieved 
by our industry. It is known that the party started the task 
of industrializing the country by developing heavy industry, 
metallurgy, the fuel and power industries and the development 
of our own machine building. Without this there could have 
been no talk of securing the independence of our motherland. 

The party has firmly and unswervingly implemented its line 
in the struggle against the Trotskyites and the right-wing capi- 
tulators and traitors who opposed the construction of the heavy 
industry and demanded the transfer of funds from heavy to 
light industry. Acceptance of these proposals would have 
meant the doom of our revolution, the doom of our country, 
for we would have found ourselves disarmed in the face of 
capitalist encirclement. 

Remember, Comrades, what our industry looked like when 
the party adopted the course aimed at the industrialization of 
the country. On the eve of the fourteenth Party Congress in 
the 1924-25 economic year only 1,868,000 tons of steel were 
being produced in the U. S. S. R., only 16,521,000 tons of 
coal were being extracted and the power stations were produc- 
ing less than 3,000,000,000 kilowatt hours of electric power. 

As in the production of ferrous and nonferrous metals, the 
extraction of coal and petroleum and the production of electric 
power we were the lowest in comparison with the large capital- 
ist countries. 

We had no tractor, automobile, aviation or machine-build- 
ing industries. We had no chemical industry or agriculture 
machine-building industry to speak of. Now our country has 
a powerful .and technically perfect heavy industry. In the 
twenty-eight years that have elapsed since the fourteenth Party 
Congress the output of industrial production has increased by 
twenty-nine times. We are now producing more than in 1924- 
25: Steel, by twenty-one times; coal, by nineteen times; electric 
power, by forty-five times. 

The chemical industry and machine building have grown at 
an even faster rate. Most branches of these two industries have 
been set up from scratch. During this period new industrial 
centers were set up in the Volga area, the Urals, Siberia, the 
Far East, in the districts of the European North, in Kazakhstan, 
the republics of Central Asia and Transcaucasia. 
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We possess well-developed heavy industry in all the eco- 
nomic areas of our country. The solution of the problem of 
developing heavy industry as the first task has radically 
changed the relations between heavy and light industry in 
the whole volume of industrial production. 

At present heavy industry employs about 70 per cent of all 
industrial workers. While in 1924-25 the share of means of 
production in the output of the whole industry of the Soviet 
Union amounted to 34 pef cent, toward the end of the Second 
Five-Year Plan in 1937 it had already reached 58 per cent, 
and in 1953 about 70 per cent. Thus the relative proportion 
of heavy industry which in 1924-25—as in pre-revolutionary 
Russia—was only one-third, is now more than two-thirds of 
the total volume of industrial production. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Parallel with the development of heavy industry, railway 
and water transport also developed in our country. Automobile 
and air transport have been created. In the period from 1925 
to 1953 the freight turnover of all transport increased by 
thirteen and a half times; at the same time the freight turn- 
over of railway transport increased by more than fifteen times. 

We shall continue to develop in every way, heavy industry, 
metallurgy, fuel industry, the pee chemical, and timber 
industries, machine-building and the building industry. We 
shall develop and improve our transport; we must always re- 
member that heavy industry constitutes the basis of the foun- 
dations of our socialist economy, because without the develop- 
ment of heavy industry it is impossible to insure the further 
development of light industry, the increased productivity of 
agriculture and the strengthening of the defensive power of 
our country. 

The Government and the Central Committee of the party 
consider it essential to increase considerably the investment of 
funds for the development of the light industry, the food 
industry and, in particular, the fish industry; for the develop- 
ment of agriculture and to correct matters in the direction of 
obtaining a considerable increase in the targets of the produc- 
tion of articles used by the people; more widely to include in 
the production of consumer goods the machine building and 
other enterprises of heavy industry. 

The urgent task lies in raising sharply in two or three years 
the population's supply of foodstuffs and manufactured goods, 
meat and meat produce, fish and fish pfoduce, butter, sugar, 
confectionery, textiles, garments, footwear, crockery, furniture 
and other cultural and household goods; in raising considerably 
the supply to the population of all kinds of consumer goods. 

As is known, the Fifth Five-Year Plan provides for an in 
crease in 1955 of consumer goods by approximately 65 per 
cent as against 1950. We have every possibility to develop the 
production of consumer goods on a scale to fulfill this task 
much sooner. One must not however be satisfied with the 
quantitative growth of the So of consumer goods. 
The question of the quality of all industrial goods for general 
consumption is of no less importance. It must be admitted that 
we are lagging behind with the quality of consumer goods and 
that we must introduce serious improvements in this matter. 


CONSUMER Goops 


Now, on the basis of successes achieved in the development 
of heavy industry, we have all the conditions for organizing a 
sharp rise in the production of consumer goods; we have every 
possibility and we must do so. During the last twenty-eight 
years the output of means of production has grown on the 
whole in our country by about fifty-five times, while the pro- 
duction of consumer goods during the same period has in- 
creased by only about twelve times. 
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A comparison of the 1953 production level with the pre-war 
year 1940, shows that during this period as well the output of 
means of production increased by over three times, while the 
production of consumer goods increased by 72 per cent. The 
volume of production of consumer goods that we have reached 
cannot satisfy us. Hitherto, we had no possibility of develop- 
ing light industry and food industry at the same rate as heavy 
industry. 

At the present time we are able-—and therefore we must— 
to insure a more rapid increase in the material and cultural 
levels of the life of the people, force by every means the de- 
velopment of our light industry. During a long period of time 
we directed our capital investments mainly toward the develop- 
ment of our heavy industry and transport. During the years 
of the five year plans, i. ¢., since 1929 and up to 1952, for 
capital construction and for obtaining equipment, the amount 
of state funds invested, calculated in accordance with current 
prices, were: 

Rubles 
638,000,000,000 
. 193,000,000,000 

72,000,000,000 
94,000,000,000 


Heavy industry 
Transportation 
Light industry 
Agriculture 


Many enterprises are still producing articles of an unsatis- 
factory quality, not meeting the needs of the requirements and 
tastes of the Soviet consumer. General consumer goods pro- 
duced by our industry, though as a rule of solid quality, leave 
a great deal more to be desired in finish and exterior appear- 
ance. 

To the shame of the workers of industry, the consumer 
frequently prefers to acquire goods of foreign production, only 
because they have a better finish. Meanwhile we have every 
possibility to produce good-quality and attractive textiles, good- 
quality smart clothes, and elegant footwar. We have every 
possibility to provide a good finish to all the goods that serve 
the satisfaction of the people's requirements. 

The Soviet people are right to demand from us and pri- 
marily from workers in industries producing consumer goods, 
durable, well-finished and high-quality goods. We must 
answer this demand by action. It is the duty of every enterprise 
to produce high-quality goods and to care constantly for the 
durability and good finishing of production. 

The task consists of making a drastic change in the pro- 
duction of consumer goods and to insure a speedier pel 10 
ment of the light and food industries. But in order to insure 
a drastic upsurge in the production of consumer goods we must 
first of all care for the further development and upsurge of 
agriculture, which supplies the population with food and the 
light industry with raw material. 

Our Socialist agriculture has attained great successes in its 
development. Year after year the communal economy of col- 
lective farms is growing and becoming stronger, the produc: 
tion of agricultural products is increasing. 

Our country is insured of bread. As compared with pre 
war times, state deliveries of cotton, sugar-beet and livestock 
products have considerably increased. 

In 1952 there was delivered: raw cotton, 3,770,000 tons, 
1.7 times more than in 1940; sugar beets 22,000,000 tons, 
almost 30 per cent more than in 1940. Last year the state 
deliveries of meat amounted to 3,000,000 tons, which is one 
and a half times more than deliveries in 1940. Deliveries of 
milk were 10,000,000 tons or almost 1.6 times more than in 
1940. 


In addition to state procurements, our agriculture supplies 
a large quantity of meat, milk and other foodstuffs through 
cooperative and collective farm trade. The deliveries of bread- 





grain and other agricultural produce are being carried out this 
year successfully and in an organized manner. 

Great progress has been made in equipping agriculture with 
new and up-to-date machinery which made it possible com- 
letely to mechanize many types of operations, to lighten the 
ines of the working peasantry and to render them more 
productive. The successes of agriculture are considerable. 
They are the undoubted achievement of our collective-farms, 
state farms, of our Socialist regime 

However, it would have been a serious mistake not to see 
the lagging in many important branches of agriculture, not to 
notice that the present-day level of agricultural production does 
not correspond to the increased technical equipment in agri- 
culture, to the potentialities inherent in the collective-farm 
regime. We have still quite a number of collective farms, 
and even entire regions { districts}, where agriculture is in a 
neglected state. 

Dericit IN Livestock 


In many regions of the country collective and state farms 
gather in low harvests of grain and other agricultural crops 
and allow big losses in the harvesting. As a consequence of 
the under-development of agriculture, some of the collective 
farms still have insufficient revenues in money and kind and 
give little to the collective farmers for every labor-day in 
money, grain and other produce. 

It should be admitted that things are bad as regards the 
development of livestock breeding. In this connection we have 
not by far been sufficiently satisfying the growing needs of 
the population in meat, milk, eggs and other stock-breeding 
seals It is known that before the war livestock breeding 
was insufhiciently developed. After the war, although consid- 
erable work was carried out in the rehabilitation and the 


further development of the head of cattle, the lagging behind 


in the development of livestock breeding has not yet been 
overcome 

The speed in the increase of the head of cattle is still in- 
sufhcient, while the productivity of cattle continues to remain 
low. In many collective farms communal stockbreeding has 
so far failed to become as highly productive and as profitable a 
branch of the economy as it should be. All this has an adverse 
effect upon the economic position of collective farms and is 
damaging the national economy. 

Serious lagging is also taking place in the production of po- 
tatoes and vegetables, which impedes the task of improving 
supplies of this produce to the population of towns and in- 
dustrial centers. Not to mention the fact that the shortage of 
potatoes hinders the development of stockbreeding. It is our 
most important duty to put an end at the earliest possible 
moment to the neglected state of agriculture in the regions and 
collective farms that are lagging behind, to insure the rapid 
development and strengthening of the communal economy of 
collective farms, and on this basis considerably to increase the 
renumeration for working days to collective farmers in the 
form of cash, grain and other produce 

We must liquidate the intolerable lagging behind in the 
development of stockbreeding, create a firm basis for — 
of fodder, provide suitable premises for cattle and fodder, 
achieve a sharp increase in the productivity of stockbreeding 
and higher rates in the growth of numbers of cattle, partic- 
ularly of cows, we must overcome the lagging behind in the 
production of potatoes and vegetables in order considerably to 
improve supplies of these products to the populations of towns 
and industrial centers, and, in the next two years, raise the 
production of potatoes and vegetables to a volume that will 
not only fully satisfy the needs of the population and of 
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manufacturing industry, but also the needs of cattlebreeders 
as regards potatoes. 


GRAIN OuTpuT RISE 


It is our duty to insure a further, more rapid growth in the 
production of grain, bearing in mind that this is essential for 
our country, not only for satisfying the growing needs of the 
population as regards bread, but also for the rapid develop- 
ment of stockbreeding and the supplying of grain to regions 
growing industrial crops. 

In order to intensify the struggle against losses of crops 
and increase the amount of grain and other agricultural crops 
harvested, it is essential to put an end to the incorrect practice 
of evaluating the results of the work of collective farms as 
regards the production of grain and other produce not on the 
basis of the amounts actually harvested but merely on the basis 
of apparent yields. We should not forget that our country, 
our collective farms, can only be rich in crops actually stored 
in their barns, not in crops still out in the field ; 


We must go on in every way developing the production of 
industrial crops, primarily cotton, flax, sugarbeet and oil- 
bearing crops. The urgent task is, on the basis of a general up- 
surge of the whole national economy, and the further organ- 
izational-economic strengthening of collective farms, to achieve 
in our country within the next two or three years an abun- 
dance of food for the population and raw material for industry. 


In order to solve this task successfully the Government and 
the party's Central Committee have deemed it necessary to 
implement a number of major steps to insure the further rapid 
upsurge of agriculture and primary measures for increasing 
the economic interest of collective and state farmers in the 
development of lagging branches of agriculture. 


One cannot regard as normal the existing situation when, 
for the development of certain branches of agriculture and 
certain agricultural crops such as, for instance, cotton, sugar- 
beet, tea and citrus crops, we have the essential economic 
stimuli for the collective farms and collective farmers, while 
the production of a number of other crops—potatoes, vege- 
tables, and the development of such a supremely important 
branch as livestock breeding is not getting sufficient economic 
encouragement from the state. 


it is, of course, not a question of lowering the economic 
stimuli for collective and state farmers for increasing the pro- 
duction of cotton, sugar beet and other crops, well encouraged 
by the state. On the contrary, it is essential to go on exercising 
solicitude for the further all-embracing development of the 
production of these important crops. It is a question of imple- 
menting a number of measures tor heightening the material 
interest of collective farms and collective farmers in increasing 
the production of potatoes, vegetables and the development of 
livestock breeding. 


Without increasing retail prices in trade, and unswervingly 
implementing the policy of their further lowering, the Gov- 
ernment and the Central Committee of the Communist party 
have this year already decided to increase the delivery prices of 
meat, milk, wool, potatoes and vegetables which are produced 
to the state as obligatory deliveries: to organize on a large 
scale state purchase of surpluses of bread, vegetables, potatoes, 
meat, milk and other agricultural products at increased prices 
from collective farms and collective farmers who have ful- 
filled their obligatory deliveries to develop on a wide scale col- 
lective farm trade and to assist collective farms in the organ- 
ization of the sales of the surplus of agricultural produce on 
collective farm markets and through the consumers cooperative 
system. 
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IMPROVEMENTS PLANNED 


As well as increasing the material interests of collective 
farmers in the development of the communal economy of 
collective farms, the Government and the Central Committee of 
the Communist party have dcided also to improve and later to 
a great extent remove the incorrect attitude which originated 
in our country toward the private auxiliary farmstead of the 
collective farmer. It is well known that together with the com- 
munal economy, which is the mainstay of the collective farm, 
every collective farmer—in accordance with the Collective 
Farm Statute—has an auxiliary farmstead intended to meet 
certain personal requirements of the collective farm family, as 
these requirements cannot yet be met fully from the collective 
farm economy. 

As a result of the shortcomings that existed in our country 
in the taxation policy with regard to the private auxiliary 
farmstead of collective farmers, there has occurred in recent 
years a certain decline in the income of collective farmers de- 
rived from their private auxiliary farmsteads. A reduction has 
been allowed to take place in the number of cattle, and par- 
ticularly cows, forming a part of the private property of the 
collective farmstead, which is contrary to the policy of our 
party in the sphere of collective farm development. 

In this connection the Government and the Central Com- 
mittee of the party deemed it necessary to adopt the policy 
of considerably reducing the norms of obligatory deliveries 
from the private auxiliary farmsteads of collective farms, and 
has decided, as already reported by the Minister of Finance, 
Zverev, to alter the system of agricultural taxation of collective 
farmers to reduce the monetary tax on every collective farm- 
stead on an average by approximately half, and to abolish 
fully the obligation to make up the underpayments of the agri- 
cultural tax remaining from past years. The state budget en- 


visagese allocations for increasing the — for deliveries to 


the state of the products of livestock breeding, potatoes and 
vegetables. 

The state budget also takes into consideration the changes in 
the revenue in connection with the reduction in the size of the 
agricultural tax and the obligatory deliveries of products of 
livestock breeding by collective farmers, as well as in connec- 
tion with the implementation of measures aimed at the eco- 
nomic encouragement of collective farms and collective farm- 
ers and also measures in the sphere of the taxation policy. The 
income of collective farms and collective farmers will increase 
already in 1953 by more than 13,000,000,000 rubles, and in 
one whole year—by more than 20,000,000,000 rubles. 


FARMERS WiLt Get More AID 


The state budget also provides appropriations for carrying 
out new, additional measures for considerably improving the 
mechanization and the electrification of agriculture for increas- 
ing the production of chemical fertilizers and for increasing 
the agronomic and zootechnical assistance to the collective 
farms. 

Among these measures primarily are the establishment of 
permanent cadres in the machine-tractor stations of tractor 
drivers, mechanics and workers of other specializations, for 
the absence of such permanent cadres of mechanizers is one 
of the main causes of the unsatisfactory use made of the 
machines in agriculture; for increasing the supply to agricul- 
ture of machines and tractors, especially cultivator-tractors, and 
for increasing the repairing facilities of the machine-tractor 
stations; for increasing work on electrification of agriculture 
both by means of building new power stations and by connect- 
ing machine-tractor stations, the collective farms and the state 
farms to the state power systems; for considerably increasing 
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the supplies to the collective farms and the state farms of 
dienial manures; for making permanently available to every 
collective farm the work of one or two specialists in agricul- 
ture and for maintaining them on the staff of the machine- 
tractor stations. 

All these measures will facilitate to a great extent the suc- 
cessful solution of the main task confronting the collective 
farms, the Machine-Tractor Stations and the state farms—the 
task of increasing by every means the harvest yield of all agri- 
cultural crops, increasing the numbers of cattle while at the 
same time increasing the productivity of the cattle, increasing 
the over-all production A pow from agriculture and cattle. 

During the present year, for the development of agriculture 
the state ete to spend, as laid down in the state budget 
and also from other state monies, a sum amounting to nearly 
92,000,000,000 rubles. One should also bear in mind that, 
during the present year the collective farms will draw from 
the state 3,500,000,000 rubles for long-term credits for the 
development of the people's economy. The collective farms, 
themselves, out of their own funds, will, in 1953, make capital 


_ investments to the amount of not less than 17,000,000,000 


rubles. 

Comrades: We are faced with very great tasks for the de- 
velopment of agriculture. There is no doubt that, if all our 
collective farmers and agricultural workers, all our workers, 
engineers and technicians in industry producing agricultural 
machinery and fertilizers, if all of us together, with determina- 
tion and perseverance apply ourselves to our common task— 
the further development of agriculture—and if we do not 
spare for this our strength and means, then the task of produc- 
ing during the next two or three years an abundance of food 
for the population and raw materials for our light industry 
will be successfully accomplished. 


More CONSUMER Goops 


In connection with the further development of the industry 
producing consumer goods and the upsurge of agriculture, the 
task of the all-round development of the retail trade and the 
task of improving the organization of state cooperative and 
collective farm trade become still more important. Our Soviet 
trade serves the interests and needs of the people. It is called 
upon to serve Socialist society and to be conducive to the de- 
velopment and strengthening of Socialist production and to 
link it with popular consumption. 

Through the wide network of state and cooperative shops 
and booths, trade warehouses and bases and collective farm 
markets, a varied assortment of consumer goods, produced by 
our industry and agriculture, is being made available to the 
people. Soviet trade is also a vitally important link in the 
over-all system of production and economic relations between 
the state industry and collective farm agriculture. Trade under 
socialism is and will remain for a long time the basic form of 
distributing consumer goods between members of a Socialist 
society, the basic form by means of which the growing per- 
sonal needs of toilers will be satisfied. 

In order that Soviet trade may successfully implement its 
functions, vitally necessary for the Socialist society, we must 
show constant solicitude for its all-round development. The 
Government is daily engaged in questions dealing with the 
development of Soviet trade. This is reflected in the constant 
growth of the number of goods directed into the trade net- 
work, in the systematic reduction of prices for foodstuffs and 
industrial goods, in the expansion of the network of trade 
enterprises and the ictal shiianen to collective farmers in 
the sale of their surplus agricultural produce. 

In order to satisty the growing purchasing power of the 
population, the Government area Z in recent months addi- 
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tional measures for the development of the retailing of goods 
by means of a: increase of the production of consumer goods 
and of supply‘nig goods for the market at the expense of other 
sources 

In the production of mass consumer goods a large number 
of machine-building plants are taking part. As a result of these 
measures an additional quantity of goods worth 32,000, 
000,000 rubles will enter the trade this year, above the 312, 
000,000,000 rubles primarily detailed for sale to the popula- 
tion from April to December, 1953 

At the same time, stocks have been increased of the goods 
in great demand by the population and notably of cotton, wool 
and silk fabrics, ready ole garments, furniture, kitchen uten- 
sils, vegetable oils, and animal fats, sugar, fish, meat and 
tinned goods. The sale of top-grade wheat flour has been 
increased. The sales to the population of timber and building 
materials and such industrial goods as cars, motorcycles, bi- 
cycles, refrigerators, television and radio sets and so on are 
being increased 

The measures which are being carried out begin to yield 
results. As is known, the volume of retail trade in 1952 in- 
creased, as compared with the previous year, by 10 per cent, 
in the first quarter of this year it has increased by 7 per cent, 
and in the second quarter already by 23 per cent, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of last year. This is, 
however, insufficient 


DEFICIENCIES IN ORGANIZATION 


We cannot be satisfied with the present volume of retail 
trade. Moreover, there are serious shortcomings in the organ- 
ization of the trade itself. In a number of regions {districts} 
the trade in all articles necessary for the population has not 
yet been organized. There are not infrequent cases where a 


customer wanting to buy some article or other has to go to 


inother town or another region. The trade planning organ- 
izations must carefully study the demand of the population 
for various articles. The necessity for an all-sided analysis of 
the demand and of all the various needs of the population 
follows from the very essence of Soviet trade. 

Only on this basis can a better distribution of trade stocks 
among the regions be organized. The task consists of having 
in the country within the next two or three years enough food 
and industrial articles to enable all necessary goods to be 
bought in every town, in every agricultural region. The Five- 
Year Plan provides for an increase of the state and cooperative 
retail trade turnover by about 70 per cent in 1955 as com- 
pared with 1950. We possess all the means to fulfill this task 
already in 1954 

Trade organizations are shouldering a great responsibility 
also for the quality of mass consumption goods. Trade must 
make wide use of its available economic levers in order to 
exert active influence on production in the interests of a greater 
output of articles demanded by the population and to reduce 
output of articles for which the population shows no demand. 

Comrades, in the cause of the improved well-being of the 
nation an important part is played by the further improvement 
of housing conditions, health service, the development of the 
network of schools and establishments for children. Although 
before the war, and especially in the post-war years, large 
housing projects were carried out, housing needs are 
far from being satisfied and acute shortages in this respect are 
felt everywhere, This is especially manifest in towns because 
urban population has grown appreciably. While according to 
the 1926 census we had 26,000,000 of urban a and 
in 1940 61,000,000, the present urban population is about 
80,000,000 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


During the current year, state capital investments in house 
building have been considerably increased and their aggregate 
sum is nearly four times the expenditure made for this pur- 
pose in 1940. However, the building of residential houses 
is still being carried out badly. House-building plans are not 
being completely fulfilled. Funds envisaged for these pur- 
poses by the state are not being fully utilized. 

Many executives in ministries and local Soviet and party 

organizations do not pay sufficient attention to house building. 
We still have a good number of such economic workers who 
do not bother about housing. When building new enterprises, 
houses for the workers and employes of these enterprises are 
on many occasions not built in sufficient numbers and there- 
fore big manpower difficulties often arise on the newly built 
olans. 
Many builders have adopted the evil practicé of putting 
into use new houses with many items incomplete and care- 
lessly finished-off, which reduces the value of these dwellings 
and provokes the justifiable reproaches of the workers. The 
task is to improve house building and ensure the definite ful- 
filment of the Government assignments for the building and 
repair of houses. 

We also need more schools, children's and medical estab- 
lishments. The national economic plan for 1953 envisaged an 
increase, compared with last year, in the building of schools of 
30 per cent and in hospitals, 54 per cent. The building of 
schools, hospitals and children's establishment this year, despite 
all shortcomings, is proceeding at a swifter pace, than all other 
types of construction. 

However, there are many cases of the funds allocated not 
being fully used and the building of schools and children’s 
establishments being late. The plan for building children’s 
establishment is being badly implemented on enterprises of the 
light industry where, as is known, many women work and, 
where, therefore, the question of kindergartens and children’s 
creches is particularly important. 

The building of children’s establishments is progressing un- 
satisfactorily in the Ukraine, Byelorussia, and several oblasts 
{provinces} of the R. S. F. S. R. In the task of expanding the 
network and improving the work of schools, hospitals, creches 
and kindergartens, great responsibility rests with the Ministry 
of Health and local administrative and party organs, upon 
which it is incurnbent that they intensify their efforts to build 
schools, children’s and medical establishments and to devote 
more attention to this sphere. 


INCREASED EFFICIENCY 


Comrades, in order to solve the urgent tasks facing us in the 
sphere of industry and agriculture, and to improve the welfare 
of the people, it is essential to raise our whole economic and 
Organizational work to a new considerably higher level. It 
would be incorrect not to see considerable shortcomings in the 
work of state and economic organs, which considerably dam- 
age the national economy. 

These shortcomings have been referred to in the decisions 
of our party's nineteenth Congress. One must admit that 
ministries and local party and local government bodies are still 
unsatisfactorily implementing the directives of the Congress 
and are not taking the required steps to improve the work of 
providing leadership of enterprises; the task now is to elimi- 
nate more energetically existing shortcomings. 

An example of unsatisfactory leadership of enterprises is 
provided by the lack of attention of our economic, financial 
and planning bodies to the problem of reducing production 
costs. It is well known that production costs are the funda- 
mental indices which characterize the quality of the entire work 
of an enterprise. 
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At the same time many economic leaders, forgetting this, 
are showing little interest in the problem of the profitability of 
enterprises. In a number of industrial branches the tasks laid 
down by the state plan for reducing production costs of indus- 
trial products and for increasing the productivity of labor 
were not fulfilled during the’ first six months of 1953. 

Many enterprises which are running at a loss still exist in 
industry, enterprises in which production costs are higher than 
the prices laid down for this output. 

Losses incurred by such enterprises are covered at the ex- 
pense of profitable properly-working enterprises. The existence 
of factories, enterprises and mines which are running at a loss 
and which are living at the expense of leading —— 
undermines the foundations of cost accounting in our industry, 
does not create the necessary incentive for a further increase of 
accumulations and is adversely affecting the growth of revenue 
of the state budget. There are very many enterprises working 
at a loss and the losses are indeed high in the coal and timber 
industries. 

Many enterprises of these branches for a number of years 
have failed to fulfill the plans for the reduction of production 
costs and the increase of labor productivity. As a result of this, 
the production costs in the timber and coal industries are still 
high, while high production costs of coal and timber impede 
the reduction of prices not only for coal and timber, but also 
for many other industrial goods. The losses of unprofitable 
industrial enterprises amounted in 1952 to 16,000,000,000 
rubles. Considerable losses were allowed to occur at unprofit- 
able enterprises also in the first half of 1953. 

The bad state of affairs with regard to the implementation 
of the plan for the reduction of production costs is prevalent 
not only in industry. The cost of building is still high and 
losses are running high in the majority of building organiza- 
tions. Many machine-tractor stations do not fulfill the planned 
targets in respect of the cost of works. The reduction of costs 
of river transportation is in an unsatisfactory state. The plans 
for the reduction of overheads in trade are not being fulfilled. 
The decisive factor in the reduction of production costs of the 
goods is the growth of labor t ppagitne at all enterprises. 
We have all possibilities at hand for a more successful solution 
of this task. 

The advanced technology of our enterprises correctly used 
enables the labor of workers to be facilitatd more and more 
and insures the uninterrupted growth of labor productivity. 
Of enormous significance for increased productivity of com- 
munal labor and reduced production costs is the correct, ra- 
tional organization of production, the raising of the relative 
proportion of the workers directly engaged on the main pro- 
duction processes at the expense of auxiliary, maintenance and 
ancillary personnel. Reduced production costs and increased 
labor productivity in all branches of production are of decisive 
significance in improving the material well-being of the Soviet 
people. 

GREATER RESPONSIBILITY 

The higher productivity of labor at our undertakings means 
lower production costs, lower prices of products and com- 
modities, and a higher standard of living fe the people. The 
task consists of putting an end to the negligent attitude to 
production costs, questions insuring the systematic reduction 
of production costs and achieving the profitability of every 
enterprise. In order to solve successfully the task facing us, 
it is essential substantially to raise the responsibility and culture 
in the work of all links of state and economic administration. 

During recent months ministries were enlarged by merging 
and ministers’ powers considerably increased. These measures 
are producing their positive results in the administration of 
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economy and have enabled nearly 6,500,000,000 rubles to be 
saved this year. But it must be admittd that the mainte: ance 
of the administrative apparatus is still costing a great deal. The 
Government will continue to improve the work of the state 
apparatus and still more decisively reduce its maintenance costs 
At the same time it must be stated that we shall have to make 
certain corrections to the reorganization of ministries which 
is being carried out in connection with the new tasks for 
further developing individual branches of the national econ 
omy. 

Our national economy is confidently advancing along the 
road of further upsurge. The source of our strength is the 
mighty activity and initiative of workers, collective farmers and 
intelligentsia. We have enormous possibilities for the imple- 
mentation of our main task—the maximum satisfaction of the 
steadily growing material and cultural demands of the people 


We are firmly convinced that we shall solve these problems in 
a brief space of time. 


TRUCE IN KOREA 


Comrade Deputies: In examining our domestic problems we 
naturally cannot disregard the international situation, The in- 
ternational situation at present is characterized primarily by 
important successes achieved by the Soviet Union, the Chinese 
People's Republic and the entire camp of peace and democracy 
in the struggle to ease international tension, for peace and for 
the prevention of a new world war. In the East, bloodshed 
has oa stopped which carried away a vast number of human 
lives and was fraught with the danger of most serious inter- 
national complications. 

The peoples of all the world welcomed the signing of the 
armistice in Korea with greatest joy. They rightly regard it as 
a victory for the peace-loving forces. For over three years the 
camp of peace and democracy strove to end the war in Korea. 
The signing of the armistice has crowned this struggle with 
success. The will of millions of people for peace has become 
a mighty and effective force. The aggressors have been forced 
to take account of it. 

Having unleased the war in Korea, the aggressive circles 
hoped that they would succeed in forcing the Korean people 
to their knees. However, the interventionists who launched 
the war against the Korean People’s Democratic Repub-- 
lic miscaiculated. They have proved unable to break the heroic 
Korean people. In embarking upon this military venture, the 
interventionists hoped to achieve their aims by a lightning 
stroke and without any particular effort. In fact, however, 
things turned out differently. 

The interventionists involved themselves in a protracted and 
sanguinary war and, having suffered great losses in manpower 
and equipment, having had their military prestige badly tat- 
tered, they were forced to renounce their aggressive plans. 
This is indeed, as the popular saying goes, a case of setting 
out to get wool and coming back shorn of your own. The 
struggle of the Korean people against the interventionists and 
their hirelings in the Syngman Rhee clique has shown that 
devotion to the cause of freedom and rot caret of one's 
country gives birth to great steadfastness, gallantry and mass 
heroism. The Korean people, upon whom were directed the 
blows of the most powerful war-machine of “mai Sop im- 
perialism, became invincible because it was fighting for a just 
cause. 

At the same time mankind will never forget the noble deed 
of the glorious Chinese People’s Volunteers who came to the 
help of the Korean people. This achievement gives rise to 
pride not only to the great Chinese people but also to the 
whole of progressive mankind. The peoples of the Soviet 
Union, from the bottom of their hearts, congratulate the 





Chinese and Korean peoples on the achieving of the armistice. 

The task now is to secure the reborn peaceful life of the 
Korean people who have suffered so much and who at the 
cost of great sacrifices defended their right to decide their own 
fate, the fate of their country. We, the Soviet people, warmly 
wish that the life of the glorious Korean people should flourish 
in conditions of peace. The Soviet Union will help the Korean 
people to heal the serious wounds inflicted by war. The Gov- 
ernment has decided to allocate immediately 1,000,000,000 
rubles for the restoration of the destroyed national economy of 
Korea 

We believe that the Supreme Soviet will unanimously ap- 
prove this decision. In the West the persistance and consis- 
tency of the Soviet Union in the pursuance of a policy of peace 
led to the frustration of the provocative adventure in Berlin. 
The organizers of the Berlin adventure were aiming at far- 
reaching objects: They intended to strangle the democratic 
forces of Germany, to destroy the German Democratic Re- 
public, which ts a stronghold of the peace-loving elements of 
the German people, to convert Germany into a militarist state 
and to re-establish a hotbed of war in the center of Europe. 
There is no doubt that had the Soviet Union not shown stead- 
fastness and firmness in the defense of the interests of peace, 
the Berlin adventure might have led to quite serious interna- 
tional consequences 


Ties Wirth NEIGHBORS 


This is why one can consider that the liquidation of the 
Berlin adventure also represents an important victory for the 
cause of peace. The successes of the U. S. S. R. in the fight 
for the relaxation of international tension also include the 
improvement of relations with the neighboring states. 

Striving for the development of peaceful cooperation with 
all countries, the Soviet Government attaches special impor- 
tance to strengthening relations with its neighboring states. 

To raise these to the level of genuinely good-neighborly rela- 
tions is the object toward which we have striven and are striv- 
ing. The Soviet Union has no territorial claims against any 
state whatever, including any of the neighboring states. It is 
the inviolable principle of our foreign policy to — the 
national freedom and sovereignty of any country, large or 
small 

It goes without saying that the difference of the social- 
economic system of our country and some neighboring states 
cannot serve as an obstacle for the strengthening of friendly 
relations among them. On its part, the Soviet Government 
has taken steps for the strengthening of good neighboring 
friendship with such states and now it is a — of the 
readiness of their governments to engage in deeds, a friend- 
ship which presupposes mutual solicitude for the strengthening 
of peace and the security of our countries. 

Our neighbor in the south is Persia. The experience of 
thirty-five years has shown that the Soviet Union and Persia 
are interested in mutual friendship and collaboration. Soviet- 
Persian relations have therefore such a stable basis as makes it 
possible to solve problems emerging between the two sides to 
their mutual satisfaction 

At present, on the initiative of the Soviet Union, talks are 
being held concerning the settlement of a number of frontier 
problems and mutual financial claims. We hope that these 
talks will be successfully concluded 


TRADE AGREEMENT 


Recently, on mutually advantageous foundations, an agree- 
ment was reached on increasing the trade volume between the 
two countries. It depends on the Teheran Government that 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


Soviet-Persian relations develop along the path of good neigh- 
borly relations, along the path of developing economic and 
cultural relations. 

The relations of the Soviet Union with Afghanistan con- 
tinue to remain stable and are characterized by respect of 
mutual interests. This creates favorable conditions for the 
further consolidation of relations between our countries. 

In everybody's memory is the statement made by the Soviet 
Government to the Government of Turkey. This statement 
establishes essential prerequisites for the development of zood- 
neighborly relations if, of course, the Turkish side is to show 
in its turn due efforts in this direction. The improvement of 
relations between Turkey and the Soviet Union would un- 
doubtedly serve the interests of both sides and make an im- 
portant contribution to the strengthening of security in the 
Black Sea area. 

As regards Finland, the Soviet Union proceeds in the 
interests of both countries. The signing of the five-year eco- 
nomic agreement in 1950, supplemented by the agreement on 
the exchange of goods in 1952-55, has led to a considerable 
extension of Soviet-Finnish economic relations. The treaty of 
friendship, cooperation and mutual assistance between the 
Soviet Union and Finland meets the interests of both countries 
and promotes the strengthening of peace and security in North 
Europe. The treaty provides a good basis for the establishment 
of good-neighborly relations. Not only our Government, 
but also the government of Finland snould see that this treaty 
is put into practice without restraint. 

Striving to ease the general tension, the Soviet Government 
agreed to restore diplomatic relations with the State of Israel. 
It took thereby into consideration the pledge of the Govern- 
ment of Israel that Israel will have no part in any union of 
agreement pursuing aggressive aims against the Soviet Union. 
We consider that the restoration of diplomatic relations will 
promote cooperation between the two states. 

The assertions of some foreign papers that the restoration of 
diplomatic relations with Israel will lead to a weakening of 
the relations of the Soviet Union with the Arab States are 
void of any foundation. The activity of the Soviet Govern- 
ment will be directed also in the future toward the strengthen- 
ing of friendly cooperation with the Arab States. Our Gov- 
ernment has displayed initiative by exchanging, after a long 
interval, envoys with Yugoslavia and Greece. We hope that 
this will lead to appropriate normalization of relations with 
both countries and will produce useful results. 


Revarions WitH ITALY 


There are no objective reasons that could hinder the im- 
provement of relations between the Soviet Union and Italy. 
It stands to reason that relations between states can grow 
stronger when the mutual obligations assumed by them are 
carried out. Given a favorable development of Soviet-Italian 
relations, Italian industry, which is undergoing great difh- 
culties, could receive considerable support from the improve- 
ment of economic relations between our states. 

On the basis of 2 mutually profitable agreement, Italy would 
be assured of supplies of coal and bread and also contracts for 
its industry. There is mo doubt that this would help to im- 
prove the living conditions of the glorious Italian people. 

The peoples of all countries hope that the signing of the 
armistice in Korea will prove to be an important step in the 
matter of strengthening “peace and security, above all in the 
Far East. In this connection, the task of normalizing relations 
between all states in the Far East assumes immediate signifi- 
cance, especially the normalization of relations with Japan. 

In this direction there are serious obstacles, in as much as the 
U. S. A. has violated the agreements concluded between the 
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Allies in war time and in the post-war period and are now pur- 
suing a policy of suppressing the national independence of 
Japan, turning that country into her own military place 
d’armes. 

The healthy forces of the Japanese nation are beginning to 
realize more and more that it 1s essential to overcome existing 
obstacles and to win back the national independence of their 
country. They understand that only by this means is it possible 
for them to insure a peaceful development of their motherland 
and to insure the necessary political and the completely at- 
tainable economic relations with their neighboring states. The 
steps that Japan will take along this road will meet with the 
sympathy and the support of the Soviet Union as well as of 


all peace-loving peoples. 
Ties WitH INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


Of great significance for strengthening peace in the East 
is the position of so large a state as India. To the efforts of 
peace-loving countries aimed at ending the war in Korea, India 
made a considerable contribution. Our relations with India are 
being consolidated. Cultural and economic ties are growing. 
We hope that in the future, relations between India and the 
Soviet Union will become still closer and will develop under 
the sign of friendly cooperation. 

The Soviet Union also attributes great importance to the 
successful development of our relations with Pakistan so as 
to insure every type of relations between the two states. This, 
undoubtedly, will play a positive part in the consolidation of 
peace in Asia. 

The Soviet Government is consistently pursuing a policy 
of extending economic relations with foreign countries. The 
group of states with which the Soviet Union entertains trade 
relations is increasing. And at the same time the volume of 
goods exchanged with countries of the West and the East is 
increasing. 

Trade agreements have been concluded with France, Fin- 
land, Iran, Denmark, Greece, Norway, Sweden, Argentina 
and Iceland and a payments agreement with Egypt. Negotia- 
tions with a number of other states are proceeding successfully. 
We intend with still greater insistence to pursue the line of 
developing goods exchange between the Soviet Union and 
foreign states. 

Understandable are the timely strivings of business circles 
of a number of countries to remove from the way of inter- 
national trade turnover all manner of discriminatory measures 
restricting international trade. Long overdue is the necessity 
for the restoration of the normal trade relations between coun- 
tries for which mutual trade turnover is a stable tradition. 

Those who legitimately believe that the development of eco- 
nomic relations will serve the cause of strengthening peace 
cannot fail to be instrumental in promoting healthy interna- 
tional trade. 

The Government of the Soviet Union attaches primary im- 
portance to the further strengthening of relations with coun- 
tries of the democratic group. These relations are character- 
ized by close collaboration and genuine brotherly friendship. 

A great and indestructible friendship binds the Soviet Union 
and the Chinese People's Republic. The economic and cultural 
ties of the two countries are growing rapidly and to a con- 
siderable extent. The all-around cooperation between the 
Soviet Union and Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Albania, the Mongolian People’s Republic and the 
Korean People’s Democratic Republic 1s mating and grow- 
ing stronger. 

Our friendly relations with the German Democratic Republic 
are continually growing stronger. The Soviet Union is render- 
ing help, and will continue to render help and support, to the 
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German Democratic Republic which represents a bulwark in 
the struggle for a united, peace loving and democratic Ger- 
many. 

One of the decisive advantages of the democratic camp and 
its basic difference from the imperialist camp lies in the fact 
that it is not rent by internal contradictions and strife, that the 
principal source of its strength and progress lies in mutual 
care for the interests of all countries of the democratic camp 
and in close economic collaboration. That is why the friendly 
relations of the countries of the democratic camp and their 
fraternal collaboration will inevitably develop and consolidate 

The active and single-minded struggle of the Soviet Union 
and the whole democratic camp for peace has produced definite 
results. A certain change in international conditions is ap- 
parent. After a longer period of increasing tension a certain 
discharge of (this tension in) the international atmosphere 
has become — for the first time in the post-war years. 
Hundreds of millions of people feel increasing hope that it 
is possible to find a way to settle controversial and outstanding 
questions. 

This reflects the deep-rooted desire of nations for a lasting 
and secure peace, but, nevertheless, it is impossible to over- 
look the existence of forces countering the policy of reducing 
international tension, of forces which are trying at any cost to 
frustrate this policy. This was precisely the reason for the 
dragging out of the truce talks in Korea, for the establishment 
of military bases in West Germany and Japan, for the organ- 
izing of provocations against the countries of the democratic 
camp, for the carrying on of the policy of atomic blackmail. 

Aggressive circles stubbornly oppose the lessening of inter- 
national tension because they are afraid that if the development 
of events were to follow this line the armarnent race which 
brings huge profits for armament manufacturers and creates 
artificial employment for the industry would have to be re- 
duced. They feel fear for their fabulous pzofits. . 

These circles are afraid that in the eveat of a lessening of 
tension in the international sphere new millions and millions 
of people would realize that the North Atisntic bloc, allegedly 
established for purposes of defense, is an actual fact the 
main threat to the cause of peace. Aggressive circles also take 
into account that if today, in conditions of tension in inter- 
national relations, the North Atlantic bloc is rent by internal 
strife and contradictions the lessening of this tension may Jead 
to its disintegration. 


POLICY OF AGGRESSION 


It is py evident that, in addition to the peace-loving 
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forces, forces are also operating in the world which have tied 
themselves far too securely to a policy of sharpening inter- 
national tension. These forces are putting their stakes on war. 
Peace does not serve their ends. They regard any weakening 
in the tension as a calamity for themselves. They are pursuing 
an adventurist path and they are implementing an aggressive 
policy. In the service of this policy has been placed the so- 
called strategy of cold war and all manner of iciunediivent 
provocations. 

The history of international relations has never witnessed 
wrecking activities on such a scale, such gross interference in 
the internal affairs of states, such systematic international pro 
vocations as are now being carried out by aggressive forces. 
Things have gone so far that certain American circles have 
raised to the level of Government policy undermining activities 
against the lawful Government of sovereign countries. 

For this purpose the United States budget allocates huge 
sums for recruiting among the dregs of society diversionist 
gangs which are being introduced into democratic countries 
for wrecking activities. For this purpose, a network of Gov- 





ernment organizations has been created which carries out one 
international provocation after another, engages in propaganda 
of the cult of force and hatred toward peace-loving countries 

It is characteristic that just at a time when the possibility has 
become manifest of a serious detente [ relaxation} in the inter 
national atmosphere, the Psychological Warfare Committee 
of the United States President published its official report 
One thought and one deduction run through the whole , 
ment, namely that in the future any activities of the United 
States of America in the sphere of foreign policy must to a 
still greater extent serve the cold or psychological war. 

What, according to this report, is the duty of American 
diplomacy? It appears that this duty is to pursue the cold war 
What is to be the aim of trade and economic activities of the 
U.S. A.? The cold war. What tasks are to be solved by the 
cultural relations of the U. S. A. with other countries? The 
tasks of the cold war 

Facts show that the policy of the cold war leads more and 
more to substituting for the policy of normal diplomatic rela- 
tions a policy of diktat, to disorganizing international economic 
relations and artificially sharpening mutual relations between 
countries 

Excessive zeal in the implementation of the cold war policy 
often results in the conductors of this policy violating the 
elementary laws of cultural behavior between states and often 
in their placing themselves in a ludicrous position. 

Recently the whole world witnessed how the notorious 
strategy of the cold war was applied even to the organization 
of a chess match between teams of America and the Soviet 
Union. The Department of Justice and the State Department 
refused to allow Soviet chess players, who were invited as 
guests by American chess players, to relax to the summer house 
of the Soviet U. N_ representation in Glen Cove, twelve miles 
from New York 

As is well known, thousands of foreign guests who visit the 
Soviet Union, including Americans, are traveling up and down 
the country and can go, for argument’s sake, to Tashkent, 
Tiflis, Kiev and other areas. It turns out that in the United 
States invited guests are barred from moving within a radius 
of twelve miles, at a time when, in the Soviet Union, foreign 
guests can move freely for thousands of miles. Who, after 
all this dares to babble about an Iron Curtain in the Soviet 
Union? 

The development of international events shows that the 
policy of the cold war, the policy of international provoca 
tions, the international atmosphere. Pursuing the 
course of exac erbating international relations certain prominent 
but, it may be said, not far-sighted officials across the ocean 
regard the striving of the Soviet Union to secure peace be 
tween peoples, its concern for easing international tension, a 
manifestation of our weakness. 


pe nSONnS 


PRESSURE FROM U. S. 


It is precisely this absurd belief which explains the clearly 
unwise approach of certain circles in the U S. A. to the settle- 
ment of controversial international issues, which also explains 
their policy of pressure and’all kinds of adventures. 

There is, of course, nothing new in this philosophy. The 
world has not yet had time to forget that none other than 
Hitler, banking precisely on the disingenuous calculations that 
the Soviet Union is allegedly a colossus with feet of clay, 
launched his criminal adventure against our country. It is 
known that this brought about the complete collapse of Ger- 
man fascism 

It is pertinent to ask on what grounds some American poli- 
ticlans now repeat utterances about the weakness of the Soviet 
Union. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


Not a single clear-thinking individual will deny that the 
international position of the Soviet Union is at present as stable 
as ever before: that together with us in brotherly union 
marches the mighty democratic camp: that the consistent strug- 
gle of the Soviet state against the threat of a new war has 
earned it great authority and the trust of millions of people in 
all countries of the world. 

Even the most embittered enemies of our country admit that 
since the end of the second World War there has been in 
the Soviet Union a substantial upsurge of economy, culture 
and people's well being from year to year. Never before has 
the unity of the Soviet society been so monolithic, never before 
has the brotherly union of the Soviet people been so strong 
and unshakable as at the present time. 

It is true that there have appeared abroad such amgreny as 
have seen a weakening of our country in the fact that the 
enemy of the people, Beria, has been unmasked and rendered 
harmless. But these are short-sighted politicians. It is clear 
to everyone that the fact that the ere poner of imperialism 
has been so quickly unmasked and rendered harmless in time 
can in no way be regarded as evidence of the weakening of 
the Soviet state. 


PROGRESS ON BOMBS 


It is known that abroad the partisans of war have, for a 
long time, cherished illusions of the United States monopoly 
in the production of the atomic bomb. History has, however, 
shown that this was a profound illusion. The United States 
of America has long since ceased to have the monopoly in the 
matter of the production of atomic bombs. 

The trans-Atlantic enemies of peace have of late found a 
new soiace: The United States is in possession of a still more 
powerful weapon than the atomic bomb and has the monopoly 
of the Hydrogen bomb, if you please. This, evidently, could 
have been some sort of comfort for them had it been in keep- 
ing with reality. But this is not so. The Government deems 
it necessary to report to the Supreme Soviet that the United 
States has no monopoly in the production of the hydrogen 
bomb either. 

As you see, convincing facts are shattering the wagging of 
tongues about the weakness of the Soviet Union. Those, how- 
ever, who indulge in such chatter prefer to deal not with facts, 
but with fiction and inventions. In this way behave even cer- 
tain official figures reflecting the ideology and policy of the 
most aggressive groups in the United States of America. Re- 
sorting to all sorts of fiction and invention, they are imposing 
the carrying out of the so-called “tough” policy in respect of 
the Soviet Union, and the countries of People’s Democracy; 
are exerting pressure on disobedient partners in the North 
Atlantic bloc, and are systematically aggravating international 
relations 


CRITICISM OF WILEY 


The partisans of a “tough” policy do not cease their threats 
against the Soviet Union. They openly urge, as for instance is 
done by the chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Senate, Senator Wiley, that the U. S. A. should present to the 
Soviet Union a number of ultimatum-demands and that these 
should be supported by force. Well-known representatives of 
the State Department insist that the United States of America 
should talk to the Soviet Union only in one language—the 
language of force. 

We shall reply to Senator Wiley and to everyone who 
preaches the policy of force with regard to the Soviet Union. 
We shall reply, without going into details: “Oh no, cousin, 
you've started dancing with the wrong foot.” [Literal trans- 
lation of a saying from a Russian fable. } 
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Comrades, the present stage in the development of inter- 
national relations is particularly important and significant. It 
would be a crime before mankind if the certain relaxation 
which has appeared in the international atmosphere should be 
replaced by a new intensification of the tension. 

Soviet foreign policy is clear; The Soviet Union will con- 
sistently and firmly pursue the policy of maintaining and con- 
solidating peace; of developing cooperation and trade relations 
with all countries that on their part are striving toward the 
same object; of strengthening the ties of fraternal friendship 
and solidarity with the great Chinese people and with all the 
countries of People’s Democracy. 


IssuES CAN BE SETTLED 


We firmly maintain that at the present moment there is no 
disputable or outstanding issue that could not be settled in a 
peaceful way on the basis of mutual agreement between the 
countries concerned. This refers also to those issues under 
dispute that exist between the U. S. A. and the U. S. S. R. 
We stood and stand for a peaceful co-existence of two systems 

We consider that there is no objective grounds for a col- 
lision between the U. S. A. and the U. S. S. R. The interests 
of the security of both countries, as well as international se- 
curity, the interests of the development of trade between the 
U. S. A. and the U. S. S. R. can be safeguarded on the basis 
of normal relations between both countrics. 

In our days the Government of any country, if it seriously 
cares for the fate of its people, is obliged to take measures to 
promote in actual fact the settlement of controversial inter- 
national questions. No small part, of course, could be played 
by talks among the Great Powers. Naturally, for this, suit- 
able prerequisites must be created. 

Ot late, wide public demands for effective measures to ease 
the international situation are growing in Britain and other 
countries. In the political circles of these countries the recog: 
nition of the possibility of settling controversial questions is 
becoming stronger. However, a mere verbal recognition of 
this possibility is no longer sufficient. 

The President of the United States stated on April 16 in his 
speech to the American Society of Editors, that there is no 
controversial problem, big or smali, that cannot be solved if 
there is the wish to respect the rights of other countries. 

This is an importart statement. It could be only welcomed 
But unfortunately the actual policy of the goverr.ing circles of 
the United States of America is in irreconcilable contradiction 
to these statements of President Eisenhower. 

If the matter of respecting the rights of other countries is 
seriously in question, one must give up an aggressive policy; 
one must step out along the road of settling international 
problems on the basis of mutual agreement of the concerned 
countries. 

If the question of respecting the rights of all countries is 
taken seriously, an end must be put to the policy of ignoring 
China, and the violated rights of the Chinese People’s Republic 
in the United Nations must be restored. The great Chinese 
power must take her lawful place in the United Nations as 
within the whole system of international relations. 

The entire contemporary situation stresses the Great Pow- 
ers’ particular responsibility for further easing international 
tension by negotiations for settling international questions. 
It is upon them that the United Nations charter places the 
major responsibility tor the maintenance of international peace 
and security. 


ARMAMENT REDUCTION 


The basic interests of strengthening peace and international 
security demand that the great Powers make every effort to 
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ensure real progress in reducing armaments, the banning of 
atomic and other arms of mass destruction. In the interests 
of mankind certain Great Powers ought to give up the pre 
conceived approach to the question of concluding a peace pact 
between the five Great Powers. The Soviet Union, on its side, 
is prepared to do everything necessary for the positive solu 
tion of such questions. 

Urgent questions, such as the German question which is of 
primary importance, must also be solved. The German ques 
tion must and can be settled. For this it is necessary to proceed 
from the interests of strengthening the security of all Euro- 
pean countries, and in the first place, the security of Germany's 
western and eastern neighbors, and at the same time from the 
national interests of the German people. For this purpose it 
is necessary to give up the policy of dragging Germany into 
aggressive military blocs, from the policy of restoring an ag 
gressive militarist Germany. 

They want us to agree to the rebirth of an aggressive mili 
tarish Germany and at the same time allow themselves to talk 
of ensuring peace in Europe. However, our people have not 
shed the blood of millions of its sons and daughters in war 
against militarist Germany in order to restore once more this 
most dangerous hot-bed of war in Europe 

The Great Powers have assumed the obligation to preserve, 
not destroy, Germanys national unity, to insure the trans 
formation of Germany into a peace-loving, democratic state, 
not to facilitate the rebirth of German militarism. The Soviet 
Union will make every effort on its part, to facilitate the carry 
ing out of these obligations. 

The German people have drawn serious conclusions from 
their own history. They will not want to shed once more 
blood for the sake of the militarist clique which has already 
on more than one occasion brought Germany to catastrophe. A 
militarist Germany, regardless of whether it appears in its 
former guise or behind the screen of the European Defense 
Community, is a deadly foe of France and other neighboring 
States. 

Therefore, any — to tie France to the European De 
fense Community would mean the handing over of France to 
the German militarists. 


FRIENDSHIP FOR FRANCI 


The French nation is seeking a way out of the impasse in 
which she now finds herself as a result of her submission to 
foreign dictation. A way out undoubtedly exists. It is the re 
turn to an independent foreign policy that would strengthen 
the country’s security and reflect the interests of France's re 
generation. We warmly wish the French people, with whom 
our people have lengthy ties of friendship and of blood jointly 
shed in the fight against the common foe—the German mili 
tarists—success in this way. 

We do not forget also that the Soviet Union and France have 
an agreement of alliance and mutual assistance, which could 
serve as a basis for the development and the strengthening of 
the relations between our two countries, and serve the cause 
of insuring European security. 

It ts also essential to solve the Austrian question, which pre- 
supposes first and foremost the removal of artificial barriers 
such as the abridged treaty which contradicts the existing 
agreements between the four powers. No one could contra. 
dict, either, that the correct solution of the German question 
would help to solve the Austrian question also 

An important condition for the strengthening of the cause 
of peace is to increase the authority and role of the United 
Nations. Today this international organization is virtually in 
a state of profound crisis for it has been reduced to the level 
of being one of the levers of the North Atlantic bloc. The 





U. N. must return to the path which has been determined by 
its Charter. The direct duty of U. N. consists of facilitating 
the settlement of international problems and excluding the 
possibility of aggression on the part of any member-state 
against any other state. The Soviet Government will, in this 
matter, give it energetic support. 


PeAce PoLicy STATED 


The Soviet Union is steadfastly implementing and will con- 
tinue to implement the policy of peace The Soviet Union in- 
tends to attack no one. Aggressive intentions are alien to it. 
Of this the peoples of all countries can be confident. 

But, fighting insistently for the cause of peace, we must at 
the same time firmly remember our sacred duty steadfastly to 
strengthen and to improve the defense of the great Soviet 
Union. We must do this if anybody, thinking of committing 
a madness, should attempt to violate the security of our mother- 
land. The Soviet people must at any moment be ready to cool 
the hotheads of ali types of adventurists and provocateurs of 
war, and force them to respect the Socialist attainments and 
the might of the Soviet Union 

For the Soviet Government, for all nations of the Soviet 
people, the cause of strengthening peace and of safeguarding 
the security of peoples is not a question of tactics and diplo 
matic maneuvering. This is our general line in the sphere of 
foreign policy 

Hundreds of millions of people believe and hope that the 
immediate future will lead to a further detente [relaxation] 
in international tension. One must see to it that the nations 
should not be deluded in their expectations and hopes. 


SOVIET STRENGTH 


Comrade Deputies, the internal and external policy of the 
Soviet Union corresponds to the vital interests of all the peo 
ples of the U. S. S. R. Therefore, it enjoys boundless support 
A mighty source of the strength and solidity of our socialist 
state, its successes in the building of communism lie in the 
moral-political unity of the Soviet people, its rallying around 
the Communist party and the Soviet Government. The Soviet 
Union is a mighty Socialist power, full of creative forces, and 
is successfully advancing along the road of creating a Com- 
munist society. 

The Socialist system existing in our country has at its dis- 
posal tremendous opportunities for a new and still more pow- 
erful development of our economy and the flourishing of 
culture and we are utilizing all these potentialities to insure 
a further progress in every sphere of Soviet society and its 
gradual transition to communism. We have every reason to 
entertain no doubts that so it will go on. 

All that we do, in disclosing and openly criticizing short- 
comings which were discussed at the present session of the 
Supreme Soviet and during our entire everyday work, we do, 
not in ordr to extricate ourselves from an economic crisis or 
from an economic depression in which capitalist states are 
always struggling. We do it for the purpose of raising still 
higher our agriculture and industry, our conomy as a whole, 
and of utilizing still better all the possibilities of socialist econ- 
omy and improving the people's well-being, so as to make our 
mighty Socialist motherland still stronger. 

Unlike all the bourgeois parties and states, which conceal 
their true aims and policy, the aims and policy of the Com- 
munist party and Soviet state are clear and open to all the 
people. The founder of our party and of the Soviet state, the 
great Lenin, teaches us that a state is strong through the aware- 
ness of the masses, that it is strong when the masses know 
everything, can judge about everything and consciously accept 
everything. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


EDUCATION IN PATRIOTISM 


The party, therefore, is ceaslessly working to raise the politi- 
cal cof cltesl level of the miasses. The Soviet state and 
Communist party are systematically educating the masses in the 
spirit of Soviet patriotism, in the spirit of the Communist at- 
titude to labor, a careful attitude toward Socialist property, a 
deep understanding of state interests, in the spirit of revolu- 
tionary vigilance and the strengthening of friendship among 
peoples. 

The Communist party and the Soviet Government know 
where and how to lead the people, because they are guided by 
the scientific theory of social development—Marxism-Leninism 

-the banner of which has been raised so high by our great 
father and teacher, Lenin, and the continuer of his cause, 
Stalin. 

The Soviet state and Communist party are arming the people 
on the basis of the Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin teaching with a 
profound knowledge of the objective laws of the development 
of society, the laws of the building of communism, thus giving 
clear perspectives in the creative activities of the Soviet people. 
Our mighty Communist party, dear to the hearts of all the 
Soviet people, is manifesting untiring care for the strengthen- 
ing of the Soviet state, for the insuring of the security of our 
motherland against the encroachments of external enemies 
and the flourishing well-being of the peoples of the U. S. S. R. 

The steel-like unity of the party, the guiding role of the 
party in the state, the strength and might of the Soviet state, 
and the interests of the people are inseparable. The Soviet 
people can rest assured that the Communist party and the 
Government will not spare their strength and labor in the 
cause of a happy, well-provided-for and joyous life for all 
Soviet people, in the cause of the implementation of the great 
aim—the building of a Communist society in our country. 


PROGRESS OF SATELLITES 


The entire democratic and peace-loving camp is growing and 
becoming stronger together with the Soviet Union. The coun- 
tries of People’s Democracy are confidently marching for- 
ward. The entire democratic camp is engaged in peaceful 
creative labor, in stubborn endeavors to increase the people's 
well-being. It is being rightly held in the countries of People’s 
Democracy that the consolidation of a solid union of the work- 
ing class and the peasantry represents an indispensable condi- 
tion and the guarantee for their successful progress forward. 

It is clear that only by pursuing this tried Leninist policy, 
all the tasks confronting the countries of People’s Democracy 
can be solved. In the sphere of international relations the 
countries of People’s Democracy are determinedly upholding, 
hand in hand with the Soviet Union, the cause of peace and 
security of nations. The Chinese People’s Republic and all 
countries of People’s Democracy are pursuing their own inde- 
pendent national foreign policy, the policy which is in keep- 
ing with the vital interests of the people. 

The imperialist forces can no longer juggle with the fate of 
the peoples who have for ever done away with dependence on 
the imperialists. This infuriates those who love to make some- 
one else pull hot chestnuts out of the fire and to exploit other 
nations. The countries of People’s Democracy could not care 
less. They have struck a new path, and will never step aside. 

He who does not understand that 800,000,000 people, con- 
stituting the great family of peoples of countries belonging 
to the democratic camp, cannot be compelled to abandon their 
historic achievements won with their blood and sweat, to 
abandon their own people's authority and to re-establish the 
regime of exploiters, simply places himself in a foolish situa- 
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tion. It is clear to the whole world that aggressive forces will 
not succeed in turning back the course of history. He who 
wants to conduct a sober policy on international issues, must 
stand on the ground of stark reality, on the ground of facts, 
be they pleasant or not. 


COEXISTENCE AN OBLIGATION 


It must be realized that in the present configuration of 
forces, in the face of the firm determination of the U. S. S. R. 
and the countries of the deemocratic camp to defend their vital 
interests in the international arena, the implementation of the 
policy of peaceful coexistence of two systems is an obligation 
not only of the countries of the democratic camp but the obli- 
gation also of all countries. Any other way is the way of 
hopeless adventures and inevitable failures. 

The democratic camp, closely rallied and uniting one-third 
of mankind, is a powerful factor in the preservation and con- 
solidation of peace the world over. The whole of mankind is 
indebted to the peoples of the democratic camp for the fact 
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that it stands as an unsurmountable barrier across the path of 
those who endeavor to unleash a new world war. If the peo- 
ples are vigilant and direct their efforts to prevent the imple- 
mentation of the plans of aggressors, peace will be safe- 
guarded. 

Comrades, the Soviet country is facing great tasks. The im- 
plementation of these tasks will raise our country to new 
heights, will lead to improvement in the well-being of the 
people and to an all-round prosperity of the socialist com- 
munity. Courage and confidence is being instilled into every 
one of us by the monolithic unity of the Soviet people, and 
their immense solidarity around the beloved Communist party 
and the Soviet Government. 

The Communist party, the Soviet Government and the whole 
Soviet people will contribute their efforts in order to solve 
the historic tasks which are facing us. Our cause is invincible. 
We shall proceed confidently forward, along the path of build- 
ing Communist society in our country. 


The Cooperative Front in the Far East 


WHAT JAPAN CAN OFFER 


By RYUJI TAKEUCHI, M/énister Plenipotentiary of the Embassy of Japan, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered at the Fifth Annual Conference on American Foreign Policy, Colgate University, 
Hamilton, New York, July 15, 1953 


velopment of a cooperative front in the Far East. This 

is a grave undertaking—one which is beset by many per- 
plexing and seemingly insoluble problems but at the same time 
one which may well determine the future course of world his- 
tory. It is somewhat ironic and yet perhaps entirely logical 
that I, a Japanese, have been chosen to speak on Far Eastern 
cooperation. We are all familiar with Japan's ill-conceived 
attempt during the late 1930's and the early 1940's to impose 
upon the countries of the Far East a Greater East Asia Co- 
prosperity Sphere. This attempt, which ended in bloodshed 
and heartbreak, demonstrated that cooperation is not to be 
permanently attained by the application of force. The Japa- 
nese people are fully aware of the former error of their ways 
and are sincerely repentant for the misery which they cast 
upon the peoples of Asia. Japan herself paid a heavy price 
in destruction and death for the tragic mistake which was 
made. We still recognize the need for cooperation but we 
now understand that cooperation is to be attained by mutual 
consent among free peoples and not by coercion. Japan stands 
ready to participate in a cooperative front in the Far East as 
one of many members, each of which has something to re- 
ceive and something to. contribute. 


"T velop we address ourselves to the subject of the de- 


THE CURRENT COMMUNIST THREAT IN ASIA 


Today, the Far East faces a most serious menace. China, the 
massive heartland of Asia, has embraced the Communist cause. 
Even more disturbing than that adoption of the Communist 
way of life, however, is the evident determination of the Com- 
munists to spread the faith by means of military force. A new 
imperialism has risen in Asia. The aggressors are now in ac- 
tion against South Korea, Viet Nam and Laos. It is entirely 
likely that, if these endeavors are successful, the next targets 
will be Thailand, Burma, Malaya and Japan. 

A leading Communist theorist once said “World revolution 
begins in the East.’ This supposition was based on the idea 


that Capitalism would collapse upon the loss of the colonial 
empires. While many of the former colonies have become 
independent nations, the capitalist system has not fallen. In 
fact, the strongest capitalist country in the world, the United 
States, has never depended to any great degree upon colonial 
exploitation. To this extent it appears that the theorist was 
wrong. But the new independent states of Asia are weak, 
defensively and economically. Their low standards of life 
and their precarious economic conditions make them fertile 
ground for the propagation of the Communist faith. There 
is considerable evidence that the Soviet has given the highest 
priority to assault, both forcible and intellectual, upon the 
extremely vulnerable peoples of Asia. World revolution may 
yet begin in the East. The need for cooperation among the 
free peoples of Asia, not only for self-protection against mili- 
tant Communism but also for the promotion of that economic 
well-being which is the best hiss against the insidious 
Communist philosophy, was never more urgent. 


ASIA'S POPULATION AND RESOURCES 


Of the world’s estimated 1950 population of 2.4 billion 
persons, 54 percent, or 1.3 billion, were Asiatics. Asia's land 
area of about 10.4 million square miles is 20 percent of the 
total land area of the world. A combination of these two 
figures reveals the density of the population of the continent. 
There are approximately 125 persons per square mile in Asia 
—of the independent countries, the range is from 583 in 
Japan to 71 in Burma—as compared with a population density 
of 50 persons per square mile in the United States. The com- 
parison is even more striking when one realizes that vast areas 
of Asia are desert lands or frozen tundra and hence unin- 
habitable. The great Asiatic population can be a source of 
strength for the free world if natural resources are developed, 
manpower is effectively utilized, economies are stabilized at 
higher levels, and standards of living are raised. If not, it is 
a source of weakness, for there can be no better breeding 
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ground for Communism than among masses of poverty- 
stricken people struggling for a mere subsistence. China itself 
is the prime example of this fact. 

Asia is rich in natural resources. Timber supplies are vir- 
tually inexhaustible. Although much of the area has yet to 
be surveyed, enough is now known to predict ample deposits 
of iron ore, coal, petroleum and other valuable minerals on 
the continent. Given the needed fertilizers, irrigation water, 
seeds and agricultural tools, the capacity for agricultural pro- 
duction is almost unlimited. Certainly the nations of the East 
are sufficiently supplied with potential natural wealth to pro- 
vide them with viable economies provided their resources are 
properly center. jn and also provided they work together in 
mutual trust and understanding 


COOPERATION ELSEWHERE IN THE WORLD 


So far the efforts of the group of free Asiatic nations to 
improve their conditions and strengthen their defenses have 
not been singularly successful. Our failure to cooperate with 
each other becomes more conspicuous if it is compared with 
what other nations are accomplishing. In Europe the demo 
cratic countries are making significant strides in the direction 
of cooperative achievement. In addition to their united military 
effort, they have been remarkably successful in working out 
such systems of organizing their economic and financial re- 
sources for the common good as the Schumann Plan and the 
European Payments Union. The British Commonwealth na- 
tions are continuing to maintain among themselves tradition- 
ally close ties in the military, political and economic fields, in- 
cluding monetary and tariff matters. On the American con- 
tinents, there exists a clear recognition of the necessity for 
cooperation among the American Nations and constant efforts 
are ine made toward the strengthening of the inter-American 
union. The Ardbic nations, on the basis of the common reli- 
gious faith, are slowly organizing their power and resources 
into a common cooperative front militarily, politically and 
culturally. On the other side of the Iron Curtain, the Soviet 
is still successful in maintaining a common front among the 
satellite countries. This is not a cooperative front in our sense 
of a voluntary sharing of responsibilities and benefits, but it 
still represents, at least for some time to come, a considerable 
strength the Asiatic nations have to face. 


THe LACK OF COOPERATION IN THE Far EAst 


The antithesis of the above examples is Asia. There is not 
even an organization for political consultation among Asiatic 
nations, to say nothing of a common effort for defense against 
Communist encroachment. Practically no cultural and scien- 
tific exchanges are taking place between the peoples of the 
Orient. Except for ECAFE (Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East), which is doing some excellent preliminary 
work directed toward the development of the economy of all 
Asia, no real attempt has been made to coordinate the efforts 
of Asiatic nations for economic development. Each nation is 
trying to maintain its own livelihood and to develop its own 
industries and natural resources within its own little economy. 
In the process, the needs and capabilities of neighboring coun- 
tries are ignored. Many of these national schemes may be 
found eventually to be detrimental rather than helpful. The 
Point IV Program and the Colombo Plan, although most 
worthy endeavors in themselves, have contributed little toward 
the correction of this deplorable situation. 

It is not difficult to understand why the cooperative front in 
Asia is so slow in formation. Asia is a vast area comprised of 
many nations with different historical backgrounds, cultures, 
languages and religious faiths. The entire continent is now 
going through a period of great transformation, comparable 
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to a giant awakening from a long, languid sleep and flexing 
his muscles. In East Asia, only three countries—China, Thai- 
land, and Japan—were sovereign states before the Second 
World War. Since then such important countries have been 
added to the list of independent nations as India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Burma, the eo Republic, the United States of 
Indonesia, the Republic of Korea, Viet Nam, Cambodia, and 
Laos. It is only natural that, even with the most capable gov- 
ernments and the sincere efforts of the majority of their peo- 
ples, these new countries are undergoing difficulties in this 
transitional period. The Second World War helped further 
to confuse an Asian situation already disrupted by the rising 
tides of nationalism and by the growing awareness of the 
Asiatics that their conditions were more miserable than pre- 
vailed elsewhere in the world. And after the War, the catas- 
trophe in China, followed by the attacks upon Korea and 
Indo-China, confounded the confusion. The prevalent low 
standards of living and the under-developed nature of the 
national economies, coupled with the lack of capital badly 
needed for growth and development, make it far from easy 
for the governments to embark upon any really effective at- 
tempt to build a cooperative front in the Far East. 


THE Neep For A CoopeRATIVE FRONT IN ASIA 


These circumstances I have mentioned explain the absence 
of a cooperative front in the Far East—but they do not justify 
it. Confronted as we are with Communist aggression, the early 
establishment of a strong common front is a matter of utmost 
urgency. It is a race against time which must be won. Solidar- 
ity among the freedom-loving peoples of Asia must be the 
aim of all of our conscious efforts. There should be more fre- 
quent and free exchanges of opinion among the nations. Polit- 
ical consultation at the meetings of the United Nations seems 
hardly enough to cope with the situation now confronting the 
nations of Asia. By cooperating among ourselves and with 
assistance from the Western Powers, especially in the form of 
long-term loans of capital funds, we should be able to draw 
up united plans for the economic future of the Far East. Only 
with such plans, incorporating some increase in the living 
standards of the masses as well as the attainment of the eco- 
nomic solvency of the nations, can the desperate philosophy of 
Communism be beaten off. 


JAPAN Is PREPARED TO COOPERATE 


The people of Japan are realizing more and more that the 
destiny of their country is closely bound together with the rise 
and fall of the other free nations of Asia. They know that 
without peace and prosperity in Asia there can be no peace 
and prosperity in Japan. They recognize that it is as a member 
of a cooperative front in Asia that Japan can make her greatest 
contribution to the freedom and happiness of humankind. 

For some time to come, the contribution of Japan must be 
limited in certain respects. First of all, she does not enjoy, in 
the minds of some of the nations of Asia, full confidence as to 
her peaceful intentions. Only the passage of time, together 
with a continuous sincere effort on the part of the Japanese 
people, will erase the memory of Japan's arrogant and high- 
handed activities in the past. Secondly, owing to her totally 
disarmed status and her financial limitations, Japan will not be 
able to contribute much in the near future to a common mili- 
tary front. However, she can be depended upon to remain 
solidly anti-communistic through this dificult period of history. 
The fact that the communist movement has made scarcely any 
headway in Japan during these post-war years of economic 
distress illustrates the truly democratic spirit of the people and 
augurs well for the future. It might be added that negotiations 
will soon commence between the United States and Japan Jead- 
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ing toward the latter's participation in the Mutual Security 
Program. 

In the field of economic cooperation, Japan is in a far better 
position to contribute. Fortunately, the economy of Japan is 
complementary with the economies of many of the countries 
of Asia. My country, which has often been called the ‘"Work- 
shop of Asia’, produces many industrial products which the 
other Asiatic nations need for their development. In turn, we 
need—and would like to have more of—the foodstuffs and 
industrial new materials which they produce or which they 
have the potentiality to produce. Recent trade statistics show 
that about half of Japan's entire export goes to Asiatic nations, 
mostly in the form of textiles, steel products, chemical prod- 
ucts and machinery. 

For Japan, with the necessity of maintaining her 85 million 
people on islands about the size of California, poorly supplied 
with natural resources and with an arable area smaller than 
the state of West Virginia, the development of trade with 
Southeast Asian countries is a matter of fundamental impor- 
tance. Although any rapid economic progress in Asia is hin- 
dered by such obstacles as the political unrest in some of the 
countries, the great deficiencies in capital required for necessary 
construction, the prevalent monetary limitations on the settle- 
ment of international accounts, and the general obsolescence of 
production methods, the Japanese Government is determined 
to do everything in its power to foster economic growth and 
stabilization. Efforts will be doubled to settle the problem of 
reparations which has been hampering the improvement of our 
relations with the Republic of the Philippines and other coun- 
tries. Japan is ready to sit down with the other nations of Asia 
to work out plans for mutual economic cooperation, including 
long-term credit arrangements either for payment for pur- 
chased Japanese products or for the purchase of raw materials 
from them. Japan will consider, within her limited capacity, 
capital investment to help in the development of natural re- 
sources in other Oriental countries. She is prepared to furnish 
a greater number of technical experts to assist in the industrial 
development of the area. 

Although economic problems are of pressing urgency, we 
do not wish to neglect the field of social and cultural exchange. 
Any permanent unity among the Far Eastern states must be 
preceded by the growth of understanding and tolerance be- 
tween the diverse peoples of the Orient. Professor and stu- 
dent exchanges should be encouraged. Low cost tourist rates 
between the countries could be established to promote our 
knowledge of each other. Conventions, scientific and other- 
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wise, could and should be arranged at frequent intervals. Each 
program, of such a nature would add its bit to the development 
of international friendship. 


CONCLUSION 


I have tried to explain why a cooperative front of the free 
peoples of Asia is considered imperative. I am sure that 
among the people assembled here this evening, more reasons 

and perhaps more cogent reasons — could be advanced to 
demonstrate the essentiality of such an undertaking. I have 
briefly outlined some of the ways in which I believe my coun- 
try could contribute to the development of cooperation 1 
Asia. I have not dwelt upon the assistance, rendered in various 
ways, that the American people have been extending to the 
people of the East in their time of desperate need. This most 
welcome aid, without which Japan and many of the other 
Asiatic nations would certainly have floundered, has been 
necessarily granted piecemeal because of the very lack of unity 


“among us. How very much more effective this kind of help 


would be if we were working together hand in hand instead 
of at frequent cross purposes. 

I must admit that in the present confused situation in Asia, 
with many nations harassed by internal strife, with the numer- 
ous antagonisms that constantly arise between the various 
states, with the puny attempts fostered in extreme nationalism 
to better the lot of the individual country often at the expense 
of others, the possibility of attaining real cooperation may seem 
meager. The hard-headed realists would undoubtedly describe 
our objective as a daydream. But these same realists would 
have brushed aside American aspirations in the 1770's as a day- 
dream also. Recently they scoffed at the likelihood of any 
effective integration of the European steel and coal industries. 
Yet, today, the United States of America and the Schumann 
plan are realities. Let us remember that the real and lasting 
accomplishments of the world are never the work of the 
cynics. 

Patience, forbearance and infinite understanding will be re- 
quired. Yet I am convinced that the wisdom and statesman- 
ship of the leaders of the nations of Asia will make of our 
daydream a reality. After all, the only foreseeable alternative 
is an eventual surrender to the ever-encroaching tyranny of 
Communism. The peoples of Asia must unite in the defense 
of freedom, looking toward the attainment of an honorable, 
self-supporting existence alongside the other free democracies 
of the world. 


Latin American 


ARE WE LOSING ITS FRIENDSHIP? 


By FERNANDO BERCKEMEYER, Peruvian Ambassador to the United States 
Delivered at the Fifth Annual Conference on American Foreign Policy, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y., July 15, 1953 


T IS with the greatest of pleasure, and fully conscious 
I of the honor, that I. have accepted the kind invitation 

to address this morning the special plenary session on 
Latin America of the fifth annual conference on American 
foreign policy. 

It is to my mind of special merit that an American institu- 
tion (of such renown as Colgate University) would invite, and 
has indeed invited, many of us foreign representatives to dis- 
cuss a subject that is essentially a matter of your own national 
policy, namely, ‘is the United States losing Latin American 
friendship?” 


It shows much courage and good faith in that you are willing 
and able to listen to our comments on the application of 
United States foreign policy to our respective countries, com- 
ing, so to speak, from people like me who are on the receiving 
end of such policy. This is most commendable, and in re- 
turn I will endeavor to give you some of my views on these 
matters in the spirit of complete frankness and cooperative 
friendship in which this forum is being held. 

Now, in the conflicting and tortuous time through which 
this world is coursing as a result of two world conflagrations 
that have upset traditional patterns of trade, evolved new cul- 
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tures, disturbed social values and give an upsurge to a number 
of demagogic philosophies claiming to be the panacea of all 
ills, it is extremely easy to adopt a negatively critical approach, 
pick out weaknesses, distort them out of all proportion, and 
come up with some facile conclusion that only covers some 
narrow aspect of the problem 

This I do not propose to do for it is neither constructive 
nor instructive and I believe would miss the objective of the 
present meeting 

Rather I would comment on the overall picture and in 
general terms touch only on the main developments, for the 
details are beyond both the time and scope of this discussion. 
I will review not only some of the most positive achievements 
but also necessarily touch on some of the problems involved 
in the general relations between the Americas that can affect 
our overall desires for cooperation in the best interests of our 
hemisphere 

You will forgive me, I trust, if I incline to choose examples 
in connection with the relations between the United States and 
my country, as I am naturally most familiar with these but that, 
at the same time, I believe also encompass the general princi- 
ples of our associations that can be applied with certain modi- 
fications to the rest of the Americas. 

In view of what I have said earlier, namely, the upsurge of 
demagogic philosophies that claim to solve all evil but would 
in reality mean the ruthless destruction of the majority by the 
selfish interest of the few and that would gravitate inevitably 
against the gain of the peoples of our world, of which the 
United States is a powerful defender, we must examine our re- 
lationships from our ability to cooperate in the interest of all 
in the military, economic, and social fields in order that we may 
become unassailable bastions of human progress beyond the 
superficial, apparently easy yet disastrous, solutions that would 
in effect leave degradation and the loss of such progress as 
humanity has made to date 

From the point of view of the military defense of this con- 
tinent, our friendship has been shown by the fact that many of 
our governments have ratified military aid treaties, demon- 
strating our willingness to assume responsibility, and as a re- 
sult have started to receive assistance so that in case of threats 
to our hemisphere our forces could play a proportionate role 
in its defense 

In the United Nations, where at the 1945 conference in San 
Francisco, all our respective governments played an important 
role in maintaining the principle of regional security there 
was once again manifested the spirit of cooperation in the 
political field that has motivated our relations in the past and 
I hope will even be more strengthened in the future. 

In turn the United States has played a valuable role in our 
countries by means of much appreciated cooperation in the 
fields of health, education, and agricultural development. We 
should add that under point 4 we have received technical as- 
sistance such as the establishment of labor employment serv- 
ices, thereby improving our means of best enabling our people 
to work where they are most needed. 

This type of cooperation is a very positive example of pro- 
gressive United States policy in Latin America. 

It has done a great deal to stimulate the latent pool of good 
will between the United States and Latin America due to our 
geographical position and historic sympathies not only in con- 
sequence of the similarity of our emergence as nations but 
also in our case with the ready assistance that was given inso- 
far as you were able in that day and age, such as by the 
declaration of the Monroe Doctrine. 

This social cooperation that I have mentioned has, I be- 
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lieve, established a new tradition in the relationships between 
nations in that your countrymen have worked in close coopera- 
tion with ours—and I emphasize “with'’—to try and give us 
the benefit of your greater yams in coping with the prob- 
lems that beset growing and forward-looking nations. 

Our trade, too, is closely interwoven with that of the United 
States, as for instance was the case in 1950 when 26 percent 
of the total value of Peru's exports came to this country, and, 
in return, 53 percent of the total value of our imports came 
from the United States. 


Though the balance of trade was, as it is sometimes termed, 
unfavorable to us, you must realize that a good percentage of 
these imports were capital goods and in addition there was a 
greatly increased volume of capital investment in my country 
from abroad, which we hope will continue, and the results of 
which should in the not too distant future enable us to balance 
our trading positions. 

In this respect I would but quote from a messaage of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to Congress on May 4 of this year, which is 
most encouraging to us in Latin America: 

“Through increasing two-way international trade and stimu- 
lating in every practical way the flow of private investment 
abroad, we can strengthen the free world, including ourselves, 
in natural and healthy ways.” 

Bearing in mind the figures I have given you for a year of 
our foreign trade, in my country you can readily realize why 
we enthusiastically support such views. Every encouragement 
to trade that allows us to expand our exports in the market 
where, as I have pointed out, we buy the most will naturally 
allow us to raise our national income and thus raise the stand- 
ard of living of our people, a their welfare and 
thereby imsuring the stability of our institutions, our happi- 
ness and contributing to the overall aim of further strengthen- 
ing the free world in face of present-day menaces. 

In Peru, under the leadership of President Odria, we have 
done everything compatible with our national interests to 
stimulate a favorable climate for foreign investment, realizing 
that the best interests of our countries are served by the rhax- 
imum utilization and distribution of our resources. And this 
we can only do if we have the benefit of the use of the savings 
of the more developed countries, which we can only do if we 
enable these savings to be invested at a reasonable profit to the 
investors as well as to ourselves. 

We have in Peru, for example, as of 1949, at which time 
this was an untried policy in the post-war world outside the 
United States, removed all exchange restrictions and commer- 
cial controls, firmly believing, as has been confirmed, in the 
policy that a country can best benefit, and thus increase the 
welfare of its people, by allowing the full play of a freely 
competitive market. 

We have concentrated greatly on agricultural development, 
as stated previously, with the valued assistance of the United 
States, especially in connection with agricultural extension serv- 
ices and agricultural mechanization. (A country must eat be- 
fore it can desire or afford washing machines. ) 


We have also in many countries of Latin America enacted 
liberal and most progressive laws in order to stimulate de- 
velopment of our mining and petroleum resources to encour- 
age the cooperation of foreign investment, naturally always 
ag in mind the due safeguards required and the responsi- 
bility that this investment must assume for our national in- 
terest. These laws, that have certainly created a great deal of 
economic activity in many countries of this hemisphese, have 
but further strengthened the guarantees of fair treatment that 
foreign capital has always received in my country. . 
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It is therefore regrettable, with this background, that at- 
tempts have recently been made in the Congress of the United 
States to impose protectionist measures against trade, which we 
have viewed with the greatest concern. 

For the general pattern of these attempts would result not 
only in harm to your consumer but would prove disastrous to 
the economies of some of our countries merely to protect 
minority special interests in the United States. Take, - ex- 
ample, the case of lead and zinc, of which Mexico and Peru 
are great exporters to the United States which by the way the 
recent well-known Paley report lists under the classification of 
inadequate reserve for the United States. Peru's exports of 
lead to this country represent only 6 percent of the national 
consumption of this metal in the United States. Yet to Peru, 
if this market were to be eliminated by narrow legislation, it 
would mean the loss of 25 percent of her present dollar ex- 
change earnings, which, in view of the figures given earlier, 
would prove catastrophic to our trade relations. If such a duty 
had been imposed, it would have thrown out of work in Peru 
over 30,000 workers with consequent serious repercussions. 

Similarly, grave fears were created for many of the same 
reasons in many Latin American countries with the not-too- 
long-ago attempts to impose a prohibitive tariff on the imports 
of tuna. 

This measure was fortunately unsuccessful when it was 
proven after hearings held by the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion that the imposition of such a tariff would be far more 
harmful than any advantages that might have accrued to the 
United States. 

Even the proposal of such a measure, though defeated, did 
create a most unfortunate effect on many of our republics, 
especially in view of the fact that this industry was created at 
a time when it was needed by the United States during the 
war and had received every encouragement from this country. 

Again, in the field of petroleum, of which Latin America 
is an important supplier, it is hardly logical to argue that a 
protective tariff is needed by the United States when one notes 
that the total consumption of petroleum in the United States 
amounts to about 559 million barrels annually and yet your 
total annual production is 454 million barrels, that is, you 
produce less than you consume. 

We have also viewed with alarm, for what this may portend 
for the future, the delays that have occurred in the extension of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. It creates in us a feel- 
ing that possibly within the year we may again receive a dis- 
concerting effect on our economic relations. 

One further point I would mention in this connection is 
the recent steps that have been taken in Washington concern- 
ing the Export-Import Bank, which as you all know has been 
an important source of capital funds for Latin America and 
with which relations have proved to be, generally speaking, 
mutually profitable. It appears that these steps may have the 
effect of curtailing the operations of this institution. Whilst 
fully agreeing with the principles of trade, not aid, and also 
encouraging private investment to achieve these ends, the fact 
is that these policies of the Export-Import Bank have been 
more flexible than other lending institutions, making this an 
important source of credit for Latin American countries. 

[t is also in my opinion an important arm in United States 
foreign policy, quite apart from encouraging the exports of 
the United States, but more importantly by helping create an 
atmosphere in those countries in which it has operated that 
would encourage private investment to follow. 

It has often been demonstrated in the past that private in- 
vestment follows public capital into foreign countries. Thus 
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I think that the Export-Import Bank still has an important 
role to play in supporting the expressed policy of “trade not 
aid’ in respect to our countries. For after all loans are re- 
payable and cannot be considered under any guise to be free 
aid. With all these considerations in mind, I think that we in 
Latin America would find it regrettable if the Export-Import 
Bank could not continue to play an important role in our eco- 
nomic development. 


Up to this point I have tried to review in general terms the 
major factors which in my mind govern the degree of friend- 
ship between the United States and our countries and some of 
the forces that affect these factors. 


I have pointed out many of the excellent, forward-looking 
and constructive steps that have been taken by this country 
in relation to South America and that have undoubtedly 
strengthened our feeling of appreciation and friendship for 
the United States. This despite the fact that sometimes in the 
not too recent past we have beer given the impression of being 
neglected when we too were having some serious difficulties 
as a result of the Second World War. It is generally felt, as 
a result of our close cooperation during that struggle and 
which in great measure gave rise to those same difhculties, that 
the United States should have given Latin America a higher 
degree of consideration for our seeds. 


I have also pointed out some of the measures that have been 
adopted in my country, and I know in many others in Latin 
America in order to be in a position to cooperate more fully in 
the best interests of this hemispkere in which the United States 
iS SO great a power. 


It is in view of this background that we are today concerned 
with these protectionist threats to our trade and commerce at 
a time when it is so important to raise our standards in the 
interests of all of us so that we may safely course the troubled 
waters of the world we live in today. 


It has therefore been viewed es a most encouraging desire of 
the United States to cooperate with us the fact that your Presi- 
dent has decided to send his own brother to tour South Amer- 
ica accompanied by high officials of your Government to study 
at first-hand our problems and, we hope, lay the basis for ever- 
increasing cooperation in the Americas by the strengthening of 
our trade and cultural relations. I think that this step, which 
has been received with the most favorable reaction by the Latin 
American republics, is one that has two facets. Not only will 
Dr. Eisenhower's mission to Latin America enable him to ob- 
serve some of our problems and the benefits to the hemisphere 
as a whole that can be achieved by our mutual cooperation, 
but also on his return I hope that he will be able to point out 
to many sections of the United States the disproportionate re- 
action that these threats to our trade, such as I have pointed 
out, has on our feelings of friendship—which we wish to 
maintain—for the United States 


In conclusion, I quote from a speech of President Eisen- 
hower on April 12 of this year in which he said: 


“The special merit of the Pan American achievement is to 
have triumphed as well as we have over the temptations of 
heedless nationalism. We have seen and we have acted on the 
need to work cooperatively together to achieve common pur- 
poses. 

So long as this is the expressed view of your President, 
which I am sure he will continue to implement in policy de- 
cisions, I think you need not fear losing Latin America’s 
friendship for this country. 


I thank you. 
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The Duties of State Government 


WE MUST WORK TOGETHER 


By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 
Delivered at the forty-fifth annual Governors’ Conference, Seattle, Washington, August 4, 1953 


that of making a long and so-called important speech for 

the record. The first thought that strikes me as I stand up 
is that Governors’ conferences have changed in type a bit. It 
used to be something like this, all right, but they didn’t have 
so much pulchritude in the rear 

I didn't know that there was an audience of this kind 
Nevertheless, while | had on my mind talking of things which 
I thought would be of interest to the Governors I hope that 
the remainder of the audience won't find these things too 
boring 

Now first of all, | am here for a very simple purpose. Be 
cause of my indestructible conviction that unless we preserve 
in this country the place of the state government, its traditional 
place, with the power, the authority, the responsibilities and 
the revenues necessary to discharge those responsibilities, then 
we are not going to have America as we have known it; we will 
have some other form of government 

And my thought was that if I could come here to pay my 
tribute of respect to the great responsibilities that you men as 
the executive heads of your states must carry on behalf of our 
people, then that alone would justify my trip. 

Now, within this concept, of course, is that of the need for 
the executive heads of each of these states to perform services 
for their people, the people for whom they serve as chief 
executives, that is almost without scope and without limit. 


I AM here for a number of purposes, but among them is not 


By this I mean that merely because a chief executive signs 
the bills that are presented to him, presents to his legislature 
a program that he believes to be conceived in the best interests 


of his state, that is not enough. In this modern and complex 
time the problems that affect each of our lives, very intiniately, 
very definitely, are very difficult to understand. 


SupPLY INFORMATION 


A chief executive, in no matter what echelon, be it city, 
state or Federal, has many sources of information, accurate in 
formation, that are often denied to the people in general or, 
if they are not denied, they come to the people through certain 
reports that are difficult to relate, one to the other, and there- 
fore sce their significance 

I believe that a chief executive has, among other things, the 
re sponsibility of informing his own commonwealth, his own 
state, about these major problems all the time, be it Korea, 
Indo-China, taxes, debt limit, no matter what, he has the 
chore of using the facilities open to him, including that of 
making talks. He has the chore of trying to inform the people 
in that state so that they will in turn support reasonable pro- 
grams nationally as well as state-wide 

And indeed, I think at this point in the national and state 
plan it is again very, very difficult to establish a clear dividing 
line. We know this: Unless the United States is prosperous, 
unless it is strong, unless it is secure, there is no strength, there 
iS NO prospe rity, there is no sec urity for any state 

Consequently we instantly conclude there is no true division 
in the scope of our concern for the people we are attempting 
to serve 

The dividing line, you see, is really how we coordinate our 
several functions so that we are not doing exactly the same 
things, but so that the efforts of each complement the other. 


That is the reason that one of the first acts of mine when I 
went to Washington and was supported by a cabinet, and, 
indeed, by advisers who are now sitting around this table and 
who occupy Governors’ chairs; I asked for a commission that 
would study this proper division between state responsibility 
and Federal responsibility, not for one instant meaning that 
we divide our concern about these major problems of the 
world and which we have the responsibility of helping to 
inform our people. 

I do not mean to do that exclusively. We have the respon- 
sibility. But I do mean that unless we find a way of dividing 
the responsibility we are bound to blur too indefinitely the line 
that divides our several functions and eventually, as I say again, 
it will not be the American system as we have known it. 

Now, this goes into every field of activity of which I can 
think. Long years ago, you know, they attempted to 
establish security establishments. It was a composition 
of a regular and professional group supported by what we 
call national concerns and then the state national guard later, 
and the Federal. All of that was done in an effort to bring 
together the best capabilities of the state and of the national 
Government and to provide security for us at all times and with 
the least possible cost. 

And, indeed, in spite of the tradition that has been directed 
at us, I believe this: I believe that if every citizen, every state 
and the national government would do its proper job under 
that concept, it would still be a good one for the United States. 
The trouble of it is jealousies develop. Inefficiencies, and re- 
criminations start, and we have more fun criticizing than we 
do working constructively. It is odd. 

Of course, this is no new discovery of the human mind, but 
it is odd, isn't it, that we have so much fun calling the other 
fellow a so-and-so than getting out and doing something to 
correct either the error that he has committed or that we have. 
It is probably one of the things, though, that any President 
is never allowed to forget, even for a minute. 

If we go into the field of agriculture, if we go into the field 
of Federal power and the conservation of all the resources of 
this United States, we find this same community of purpose 
with the necessity of division of responsibility obtains. 

As I understand it, this morning you are going to try in a 
round-table conference to sort out in your own minds and 
possibly sort out in our minds what these divisions should be. 
Certainly I know of no one in the Federal Government today, 
no matter what his job, who thinks he knows all of the 
answers. We cannot fail to benefit, then, from a discussion on 
those subjects. 


SHARING OF RESPONSIBILITY 


In certain instances, I think very obvious truths should pre- 
vail. Unless we are partners in some of these things, they can- 
not be done. But if partnership is going to consist only in 
talking about local rights and central responsibility—responsi- 
bility, particularly when it is financial—that is going to be a 
pattern—there is no hope. 

When we share responsibility, we share responsibility all 
of the way through, financial as well as for seeing that the 
thing is effectively operated. 
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But if we obey this principle—the closer we leave govern- 
ment and every kind of governmental responsibility to the 
people, calling in the Federal Government where there is a 
clear service to be performed, which could not be performed 
adequately without its cooperation and its partnership, then 
I will say we are headed in the right direction. 

This principle applies in this great problem—I don't know 
whether you have yet talked about it—it is one of the con- 
troversial subjects—is civil defense. Civil defense is absolutely 
impossible without complete and enthusiastic cooperation, not 
merely of government, not merely of men, but of every man, 
woman and child in the United States. This is one thing that 
can't be handled except for the people of the states. 

It is perfectly clear that the first thing that is needed if you 
are going to have effective civil defense against a possible 
attack against this country is an ordered or disciplined move- 
ment and action on the part of the people in the case of 
emergency. 

Just as you train young children to go on defensive drills in 
school if there is a fire, that is the way we must be trained and 
instructed. If they are unwilling to accept that, there is no 
hope of a solution. : 

You can dig all the cellars in the world and have the people 
try to get in them. They wouldn't know where they were. 
Some of you people have been present in heavy bombing area. 


NEED FOR ORDERED PLAN 


You have seen the ae that overtakes people. The indis- 
pensable ingredient of any civil defense is some self-control, 
and that’s all that discipline is. On - of it then is an ordered 
plan to place people in a position of safety. On top of that 
you can build a number of artificial and organized defenses, 
even to include your warning services in the case the Federal 
Government takes over in the field of active defense. But 
without this ordered, and orderely, action on the part of the 
civilian population, all safety defense measures will fall flat. 

As it is today, suppose we had an emergency in a department 
store in Seattle. Any American would feel self-conscious if 
you gave him a job of, let's say, going out and helping drag- 
ging out fire hose or standing out on the sidewalk with a 
pocketful of sand. 

He would feel self-conscious. Now, there is where the job 
of leadership has to work. How are we going to get Americans 
to do these things seriously and soberly and knowing them 
necessary ? 

The Federal Government has a very wide, definite, fixed 
responsibility in this whole program, but we can never do it 
unless the localities down to the last individual will cooperate. 

I could go on enumerating every kind of problem that comes 
before the state. Let us take, though, for example, one simple 
problem in the foreign field. You have seen war in Indo-China 
described variously as an outgrowth of French colonialism and 
the French refusal to treat indigenous populations decently. 
You find it yet described. as a war between the Communists 
and the other elements in southeast Asia, but you have a con- 
fused idea of where is located Laos and Cambodia or any of 
the other countries that are.involved. 


THE ASIAN PROBLEM 


You don't know really why we are so concerned with the 
far-off southeast corner of Asia. Why is it? 

Now, first of all, the last great population remaining in Asia 
that has not become dominated by the Kremlin, of course, is 
the sub-continent of India, the Pakistanian Government. 

Here are 150,000,000 people who are still free. Now let 
us assume that we lost Indo-China. If Indo-China goes, sev- 
eral things happen right away. The peninsula, the last little 
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bit of land hanging on down there, would be scarcely de 
fensible. The tin and tungsten that we so greatly value from 
that area would cease coming, but all India would be out 
flanked. 

Burma would be in no position for defense. 

Now, India is fronted on that side by the Soviet Empire. I 
believe you read in the paper this morning that Mossadegh 
moved toward getting rid of his parliament, and of course he 
was in that move supported by the Communist party of Iran 
All of that position around there is very ominous to the 
United States, because finally if we lost all that, how would 
the free world hold the rich empire of Indonesia ? 

So you see, somewhere along the line, this must be blocked 
and it must be blocked now, and that's what we are trying to 
do. 

So when the United States votes $400,000,000 to help that 
war, we are not voting a giveaway program. We are voting for 
the cheapest way that we can prevent the occurrence of some 
thing that would be of a most terrible significance to the 
United States of America, our security, our power and ability 
to get certain things we need from the riches of the Indonesian 
territory and from Southeast Asia. 

Now, that is the kind of thing that it isn't good enough 
for someone to decide in Washington. All of us understand, 
because out of that kind of thing grows the need for taxes. 
The security of the United States is not just the business of 
the Secretary of Defense and the Congress and the President 
and the Secretaries of the services, it's the business of every 
man, woman and child, and, if it is their business, then it is 
the business of all of us. We need help. 

I don't care what the problem is. I think I can always talk, 
my friends, just to get back to this one thought: unless the 
Governors of the states, I don't give a hoot whether a Demo- 
crat or Republican is in this kind of a job, we are Americans, 
in the Federal Government, unless we can cooperate on the 
basis of understanding of the facts and progress steadily, surely 
and confidently in carrying out a program that we believe will 
establish the security of the United States, not only from a 
bomb, from some kind of destructive action of the enemy, but 
make sure that its surpluses are carried abroad and in return 
for those surpluses we get back goods that will allow those 
people to buy our surpluses; unless we have that kind of eco 
nomic strength we are going to have to live a very different 
kind of life than we do. 

This can all be done only through cooperation. This is no 
partisan proposition. We don't have a monopoly on truth or 
on the facts that affect this country. We must work together. 

Now, I have said things probably that you have heard every 
time someone talks. All of us profess our readiness to co 
operate. As I see it, one of the basic purposes of such con- 
ferences as these ought to be to pinpoint the way we can get 
together and work together. 

Because of my utter conviction in this direction, I advised 
you, as you know, to come to Washington. I would probably 
accept every invitation you sent to me and I will send you 
more. 

Because I want to describe to you for just a moment before 
I sit down—1I probably long ago used up my time. You know 
there is one thing about being President, nobody can tell you 
when to sit down. 

I have heard lots of speakers get up and speak for two 
brilliant crossroads, “the United States is a crossroad. Follow 
this road to secure the salvation, this one to destruction.” 

I don't believe any such thing, and I don’t think there ever 
has been. If these roads were so clearly marked out and we 
could convince ourselves that here was the road to salvation 





and there to destruction, we would have sense enough to fol- 
low this road. The facts are not those at all. The facts are 
that out here on the extremes of these problems are paths that 
will lead us to destruction, one in one way and one in another. 

What we have got is a great hinterland in between those 
two roads and through them we have some kind of a path for 
all of us to walk together to decency and to progress; not to 
immediate salvation and the rainbow's end, not at all, but 
progress, to do something for 160 million people, and in doing 
so, to do something also for all the world, because we are all 
interlocked just as the state and national governments as a 
whole 

Now, the very difficult problem is to find these trails, these 
trails through the great extremes, difficult to find, difficult to 
discern, difficult to mark out sometimes because it’s done by 
the process of trial and error. But that's our problem, and 
unless we measure up to that with all the work, all of the 
disappointments, the frustrations—when the Senate doesn’t 
extend the debt limit when you know you need it—you had 
that explained to you last night 

Of course, there are frustrations and there are disappoint- 
ments and setbacks, but unless we continue intelligently and 
assiduously together to search out that proper route in this 
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maze of hills and rough country, then we are not doing our 
duty, we are not carrying out our oaths each of us has taken. 

Now, I have heard the Federal Administration criticized 
much in the last six months because they say, “where is the 
program, what are you going to do on farm policy?” 

Well, it's pretty difficult to do anything and to give you one 
little farm policy in nice, choice words when one group wants 
grain prices as high as they can get them and the dairy pro- 
ducer or poultry producer says, “if you don't get the grain 
prices down there won't be any poultry.” 

So the program is this, to work with all those of high mind 
who are devoted to the United States of America and find ways 
in which thoughts and intelligent action will help us all, not 
just the farmer, not just the laborer, not just the capitalists, 
not just the banker, all of us will go forward to a better life, 
a better spiritual life, intellectual opportunity and material 
well-being. 

Now, I have gone a long way around the cabbage patch this 
morning to tell you why I am here, but I hope that out of 
these rather wandering thoughts that you have discovered 
something of why a number of my associates and I and others 
in Washington came over here to meet you. We consider this 
a rich opportunity. Thank you. 


Converting Liabilities into Assets 


IN SPITE OF? NAY BECAUSE OF 


By DR. LOUIS L. MANN, Rabbi, Sinai Congregation, Chicago, Illinois 
Delivered before the Chicago Sunday Evening Club, broadcast over station WIND, Chicago, Illinois, May 31, 1953 


ties into Assets.”’ I think I could state my theme in the 

form of a paradox. The greatest asset is to have a liability. 
The greatest liability is to have no liability. A very interesting 
book a pomete some time ago written by eleven psychiatrists 
who had locked themselves up together in a hotel for about a 
week to discuss a very important problem, “Why Men Fail.” 
They came out with a dozen conclusions—some four or five 
of which I'll share with you this evening. The first is, that 
the majority of people who succeed in life are not more gifted 
than those who fail. Second: the majority of those who fail in 
life are not less gifted than those who succeed. Third: the 
majority of people go all trough life using less than 40 
percent of their God-given abilities. That's like an 8 cylinder 
car chugging and jerking along on three cylinders. Four: 
the majority of people who have handicaps, liabilities and 
frustrations, who are oe or blind or deaf, who have every 
reason to fail, now mark you, the majority who have every 
reason to fail-—fail to fail. They make good. 

The one greatest cause for human failure is an alibi. An 
alibi is “personal enemy number one.” An alibi is not a mere 
excuse for failure, but a rationalization which means a ready 
excuse, a plausible excuse, a well sounding excuse, which one 
hugs so tightly that one will not let it go and hence will 
find occasion to use it 

[ can illustrate what I have in mind by referring to some 
very familiar biographies. I choose familiar ones because I 
believe they will drive my point home so much the better. 
During the last war I happened to have done some psychologi- 
cal reconditioning for the government at Gardner Hospital 
in Chicago. I dealt with young men and young women who 
had come home from struggle crippled and maimed as well 
as with mental problems of various kinds. I came across two 
eneat>--einiaagly enough how things will happen—near 
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whom one and the same shrapnel burst and amputated the 
right arm of each of these men. One of them said to me as 
I was making my rounds, “I'll sit back and take it easy and 
get $107 a month as long as I live; I can sit on the cracker 
barrel and be a philosopher.” The other man heard him and 
he shook his left arm at me and he said, “Nothing will sto 
me. I'm going right ahead as if nothing had happened.” 
This leads me to the conclusion which is part of my theme this 
evening:what happens to us is less significant than what 
happens within us. 

I'm going to divide what I have to say in four parts; 
the first, I'm going to call Frustrations. I take my first example 
from the Bible. There was a — whose name was Hosea. 
He had a great liability: his wife went wrong. She was un- 
fasthiful and as happened in ancient times, she was taken 
down to the market place to be sold at austion to the highest 
bidder. Hosea wanted to be a thousand miles from that place 
that day, but somehow or other when the time for the auction 
came and people went to the market place; he found himself 
in the procession and then in the front row and strangely 
enough he became the highest bidder. She was his, not for a 
wife, but to take her back home to save her from greater 
degradation and shame. During the weeks and months that 
intervened, there came over him little by little a sense of 
forgiveness, and overwhelming pity seized his heart and a 
spiritual love emanated from his whole being; then it dawned 
upon him if a mere humble creature, like himself could so 
forgive and so love, how much greater must be the love of 
God for all of his unfortunate creatures. So, 740 years before 
Jesus, Hosea converted a liability into an imperishable asset 
and taught the world its greatest idea—God is Love., 

Some years ago I visited Westminster Abbey where lie 
buried the immortals of the British empire. I walked around 
and saw some of the little slabs in the walls not more than 
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nine inches wide. I recognized many of my book friends and 
as I passed one of those slabs, the shivers ran up and down 
my spine. Did that ever happen to you? It brought a story 
to my mind. He was a man whom I sympathetically called 
one of nature’s stepchildren. He was born a hunch back 
and lame; he was a cripple, deformed and could hardly 
stand on his feet. He knew that nature had enslaved him. As 
he thought his problem through, and idea came to him: there 
are slaves whom nature has not enslaved, but whom man’s 
inhumanity to man had enslaved. So he gave his whole life 
to freeing the enslaved. Once he was to make a speech; nobody 
could see him; they picked him up off the floor and put him 
up on the desk so that he could be seen. That night Boswell, 
the biographer of Johnson, was in the audience. When he left 
he said, “I saw them put a little shrimp on the table, but 
before he got through, he was a whale.”” Who was the “little 
shrimp” they put on the table and got to be “a whale?” It 
made my spine tingle. William Wilberforce. More than any 
one man in the entire British empire in its entire history he had 
freed the black man from bondage. On that little slab, were 
these imperishable words: ‘William Wilberforce, the attorney- 
general for the unprotected and the friendless.’’ The attorney- 
general for the unprotected and the friendless. Frustrations! 

What about the handicaps? I am thinking for the moment 
of a man named Whistler. The great ambition of his life was 
to be a soldier. He got an appointment and he went to West 
Point. At the end of the first year, to use the language of the 
streets, he “flunked”’ his chemistry. He was allowed to come 
back and the next year, he flunked his chmistry again and 
they had to drop him. He went back home. Some people go 
on a drunk when such things happen to them. They lose their 
courage in life, they feel they are no good, they are “washed 
out,” they're done. He began scratching in the sand and he 
found that he could draw things. Then he began taking up 
colors and found out that he could mix colors and paint. I 
needn't tell you that Whistler became one of the great artists 
of all times. Now some of you are going to tell me he achieved 
fame in spite of his handicap and I say to you, because of his 
handicap. Later on in life when they were feasting him for 
his greatness and genius he said rather whimsically and wist- 
fully, “If Silicon had been a gas, I would have been a major 
general.” Silicon wasn't a gas. 

Take an oyster. From an evolutionary point of view, it is a 
mollusk ; it is way down in the evolutionary scale by millions 
of years. When a grain of sand gets into an oyster, it has a 
liability and it wiggles attempting to expell the liability. An 
oyster has a brain one millionth as big as a pin head. Instinct 
causes it to wiggle out the grain of sand. It usually succeeds. 
But when it fails to get rid of a liability like a grain of 
sand, it clamps down, closes up and converts that liability 
into a precious pearl. Converting liabilities into assets! 
Handicaps. 

I am thinking now of obstacles. A long way back there was 
a man named Demosthenes. You remember him? Demosthenes 
couldn't speak. When he dreamed, he dreamed of a mighty 
audience in front of him, and in his dream felt that by the 
sheer inflection of his voice, he could make strong men cry 
one moment and laugh the next. Then he awakened and 
found that it was not a dream but a nightmare—he couldn't 
talk. It was before the day of apartment houses and yet the 
neighbors found fault with the noises that he made when he 
tried to speak. So Demosthenes went down to the sea shore 
where there were no people. He saw pebbles lying on the 
shore and the strange idea came to him-——he didn’t have 
enough liabilities! He felt that if he just filled up his mouth 
with les and, if he could talk just as well with a mouth 
full of pebbles—he couldn't talk worse—maybe by removing 


one of the pebbles each week, he would learn how to speak. 
Need I tell you that Demosthenes became not one of the great- 
est, but in all likelihood, the greatest orator of all time? You 
wouldn't say to me, “In spite of his handicap”? Nay, because 
of his handicap! 

Think for a moment of John Bunyon. He lived 200 years 
ago in England. His religious and theological views were un- 
conventional and because of the mora! climate of the day 
he was thrust into prison. He was a tinker, a mender of pots 
and pans, and he left behind a wife and four daughters, 
one of whom was stone blind. They put him in Bedford jail 
for seven years where he had only dry bread for food, dirty 
water for drink and a stone for a pillow. He certainly had 
enough alibies if he wanted an alibi. But something happened 
to him, the humble tinker became a great thinker and in the 
alchemy of his spirit it was transformed and transfused and 
transfigured into spiritual assets. He wrote The Pilgrims’ 
Progress, one of the great religious classics of all times. In 
spite of his difficulties? Nay, because of his difficulties. 

Think for a moment of Epictetus, a slave who fell into the 
hands of another slave. A former slave in the nature of things, 
becomes a vindictive master. That explains the Bible's ani. 
“Remember the stranger for ye were strangers in the land of 
Egypt.” The master twisted his leg and as Epictetus was a 
Stoic, and he did not wince. He twisted it a little more and 
Epictetus said rather calmly, “If you twist it just a little more 
than that, it will break.” And he gave it another jerk aad 
there it broke! He lay there uncared for, week after week 
month after month and year after year. During that time he 
composed what he called his “discourses,” a great book on 
human ethics, the best antidote in the world to worry. He 
tells us himself in that book that sometimes he felt that his 
breast would splite wide open and his heart leap out in ecstatic 
joy, because even though his body was in chains, his soul 
was free. In spite of his hardships? Nay, because of his 
hardships! 

Some years ago I was asked to give a commencement ad- 
dress at one of the great western universities. I gave about 
sixteen that year and I could see diplomas walking in by 
themselves. The president of the university and I stood and 
watched the graduates as they marched in. As we stood there 
the president said to me: “Oh, if you could only have been 
here two years ago. What a great commencement we had.” 
I said, “Did you have a good speaker that year?’ He said, 
“Oh, something oy ay I wish you could have witnessed 
it; I could hardly believe what I saw.” And I asked, “Just 
what was it?” Said he, “Four years earlier a little clump of 
flesh that called himself a student came to us; we didn't know 
whether to take him or not. The first week the professor of 
English said, ‘When I call your name, rise, and after that 
I'll know you by name. ’ A name was called and no one rose; 
it was called a second time and still no one arose. The pro- 
fessor became just a bit indignant and said, ‘Didn't I ask 
you to rise?’ A voice chirped back, ‘I'm sorry, sir, I haven't 
stood on my feet since | am two years old.’ The four years 
passed and that little clump of flesh had won every honor 
that the university had ever bestowed. When the football 
captain had got his diploma, people applauded; when the 
baseball captain got his diploma, people appaluded ; when the 
Phi Beta Kappas got their diplomas, nobody applauded; 
then a name was called, and the football captain and the 
baseball captain made a basket out of their arms and they 
took this little clump of humanity and carried him across the 
stage.’ Then the president said to me, ‘The applause was so 
deafening that the walls began to tremble and the chandeliers 
began to swing. Dr. Mann, I have never witnessed anything 
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like that in all my life.’ It isn't what happens fo ws, its what 
happens within us that really counts. 

Some of you may remember my “friend” Socrates. He had 
a great liability. He had “matrimonial indigestion.” Do you 
know what that is? His wife didn’t agree with him. She 
nagged and nagged and nagged, till she got tired nagging 
and then she scolded till she got tired scolding and then she 
started to nag all over again. Some men go out and get drunk 
and others jump into the river under such conditions. Socrates 
went out on the street. He couldn't even get a “thin’’ word 
in ‘‘edgewise” at home and so he talked to everybody on the 
street. When a man said, ‘Socrates, it’s a nice day,’ he asked, 
“What do you mean by ‘a nice day.’ If it were this way every 
day, we'd all starve to death. The umbrella man would go 
broke."" Then he would go to another man and finally they 
accused him of being the brightest man in the whole com- 
munity and he said, “I plead guilty. I'm the brightest man 
that ever lived. I know that I know nothing and I've met no 
one that knows that much.” Converting liabilities into assets! 

Abraham Lincoln came from down in Kentucky where I 
come from. No books and no libraries and no schools! His 
father, though authors have tried to smooth it over, was just 
an old drunk. His mother was a remarkable woman. She died 
when he was nine years old. He always called her his “angel 
mother.’" He went into business and spent seventeen years 
to pay off the debts of a worthless partner for which he was 
not legally responsible, but took on the moral responsibility. 
He fell in love with a beautiful girl and became engaged to 
her. She died. He ran for the legislature and was defeated. He 
tried for the land office and didn’t get it; he ran for the vice- 
presidency and was defeated. One defeat after another but in 
the alchemy of the spirit that man grew and grew until he 
became what I truly believe to have been the greatest 
American of all time. Converting liabilities into assets! 

I close with this illustration. A little boy lived in Edin- 
burgh. He had trouble with his ieg, so he went to the doctor. 
The doctor said he couldn't help him but that there was only 
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one doctor who could and he lived in London. It was before 
the days of the “rule of thumb’ —hitch-hiking. So he rode on 
the train part of the way, he tried to walk on his bpp leg 
part of the way, and in the last stretch he crawled on his 
stomach like a worm. The doctor saw him and said that one 
of the legs would have to be amputated immediately, but that 
he would try to save the other. He lay on a bed week after 
week and month after month without a smile from anyone 
save from those angels in white, sometimes called ‘‘nurses.” 
Then a great day came, there was to be an intérnational meet- 
ing of great physicians. Twelve world (pony. were brought 
in to examine him, to see if they could save that other leg. 
While they were out in consultation, he reached over to one 
of the beds and got a stub of a pencil and then reached out 
to another bed and got a piece of wrapping paper and there 
wrote these lines. The moment I begin them, you will know 
that I am talking of the “Invictus’’ by William Ernest Henly: 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Dark as a pit from pole to pole, 

I thank whatever Gods there be, 
For my unconquerable soul. 

In a fell clutch of circumstance, 

I have not winced or cried aloud, 
Under the bludgeonings of chance, 
My head is bloody but unbowed. 
Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the horror of the shade 
And yet the menance of the years 
Finds, and shall find, me wend rs 
It matters not how straight the gate 
How charged with punishment the scroll, 
I am, the master of my fate 

I am the captain of my soul. 


“Invictus.” Unconquerable, insuperable, indomitable. Not what 
happens fo ws, but in the divine alchemy of the spirit trans- 
fused, transformed, transfigured, what happens within us. 
Invictus———unconquerable ! 


Some Words to the Wise 


THE QUESTION OF /AILITARY SERVICE 
By BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS, Chairman of the Board, United States Steel Company 
Delivered at Commencement, Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois, June 8, 1953 


© ANYONE who holds—as I do—a deep and abiding 

| faith in our American way of life and in all that it 
stands for, there could be no prouder honor than to 
become an alumnus of Knox College-——even by adoption. 

For more than a hundred years, this college has oe dedi- 
cated to the cause of human liberty and has served that cause 
devotedly. The courageous pioneers who came out here in 
1837 to build this city and to establish this school were in- 
spired chiefly by three things: their love of God, their hatred 
of slavery, and their determination that students who were 
able and willing to work for an advanced education should 
be given an opportunity to do so. And from that day on, 
the foremost in sa of this school has been to promote the 
dignity and freedom of the individual. 

Surely no institution which is so firmly rooted in these basic 
American traditions could have failed to exert a powerful 
influence upon our national life; but the contribution which 
this comparatively small school has made to good citizenship 
has been out of all proportion to its size. 

Its graduates have won distinction and fame in almost every 


conceivable field of human endeavor—in the sciences, arts and 
humanities; and in politics, business and industry. They have 
served as Supreme Court Justices, College Presidents, Am- 
bassadors, and members of both branches of Congress. Their 
names are scattered liberally throughout the pages of Who's 
Who; and I have been astonished to find that so many of my 
friends and associates in the world of business are graduates 
of this one school. Even among those who did not actually 
attend Knox College, moreover, there are many famous men 
who have been strongly influenced by the spirit and the tra- 
ditions of this historic city—men like my old friend and col- 
league, Cliff Hood, President of United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, who was born over in Monmouth and was graduated 
from high school here in Galesburg. 

In fact, when I think of all the important and influential 
positions that are now filled by people who have come from 
this part of Illinois, I often wonder how we boys from Ohio 
ever managed to get anywhere at all. 

So I am very proud, indeed, to become a kind of scholastic 
foster brother not only to all the distinguished men and women 
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who have received their degrees at Knox in the past, but 
especially to the distinguished men and women of the future 
who are receiving their degrees today. 

To you members of this graduating class, I want, therefore, 
to extend my sincere congratulations, and also to welcome you 
most heartily as my fellow students in another school in which 
you are now about to matriculate as freshmen. I refer, of 
course, to the School of Experience, which is more appro- 
priately known in these surroundings, I suppose, as the Hard 
Knocks College. 

After forty years of intensive study in that school, I have 
acquired a sufficient number of scars and bruises to be recog- 
nized as a fully accredited senior; and it is in that capacity 
that I have been invited to address you—the theory being, no 
doubt, that if I can warn you against all the mistakes that I 
have made in life, you will then find plenty of time to make 
other mistakes of your own; for it is the common misfortune 
of men that they must learn everything the hard way. 

Now, like most other businessmen who find themselves 
before a captive audience, it has been my custom on these 
occasions in the past to unburden myself of a fire-and- 
brimstone speech about the virtues of free enterprise, the 
hazards of big government, the blessings of individual initia- 
tive or the iniquity of confiscatory taxation; but the courses 
of study which are offered, here at Knox, in American Civil- 
ization, Political Science, Sociology, Economics, and Business 
Administration have already given you a background of knowl- 
edge which has enabled you to formulate well-founded views 
of your own on those topics; so I find myself compelled to 
venture into new and less familiar fields. 


Moreover, it has occurred to me that if I were fortunate 
enough to have among you a son or daughter of my own—and 
if I had only the next twenty-five minutes or so to spend with 
them—lI certainly would not want to make a speech at all. I 


would just want to try to answer, if I could, some of the ques- 
tions that were bothering them; and to talk with them—very 
simply and very honestly—about some of the problems that 
lie before them. And so, if you don't mind, that is what I 
should like to do for you on this occasion. 


You are burdened, of course, with a number of special 


anxieties that are peculiar to this age we live in—things like 
war and military service, and the deadly menace of Communist 
aggression. You are also concerned with perennial problems 
that have perplexed every graduating class in history—things 
like jobs 2 5 economic opportunities, and how to achieve 
success. My young college friends also inform me that a mat- 
ter of primary interest on any campus today is still the ques. 
tion of marriage—just as it was back in my time. 


Unfortunately, however, I have no special qualifications that 
entitle me to speak with any high degree of authority on the 
topic of marriage. I do recall that a few of my fellow students 
at Wooster and Ohio Northern were strongiy inclined towards 
bachelorhood, and while they appeared to be reasonable and 
intelligent men in all other respects, they entertained a pro- 
found conviction that woman's place was in the other fellow's 
home. I therefore came prepared to take issue strongly with 
that subversive school of thought; but as I sat here and looked 
appraisingly at the young ladies of this graduating class, it 
occurred to me that that would not be necessary. The situation, 
I am sure, will take care of itself in due course, without any 
help or advice from me. 


But I was very much surprised and a little shocked by a 
letter which I received some time ago from a young woman 
who described herself as a college student and who asked my 
advice on this question: She wanted to know whether I thought 
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she had any right to get married and to bring children into the 
kind of world in which we live today. I say I was shocked 
because it seemed utterly incredible to me that any young, 
and supposedly healthy, mind could become so thoroughly 
saturated with the pessimism of this atomic age. 

Now I realize, of course, that ever since Hiroshima, there 
have been a great many people of all ages who are honestly 
convinced that this old world of ours is hell-bent on its own 
destruction. But I don't believe that for a minute, and neither 

I am sure—do you if you stop to think about it. 

You see, I happen to have a great deal of confidence in the 
Architect who built this world in the first place; and until it 
has finally fulfilled the destiny which He intended for it, I do 
not believe that mere mortals will ever succeed in destroying 
His handiwork. 

I concede, of course, that the H-bomb has its possibilities; 
but ever since the invention of gunpowder—some seven cen- 
turies ago—man has engaged in a prodigious and thoroughly 
unsuccessful effort to destroy himself: and I do not think that 
he is big enough, smart enough, or almighty enough to do so 
now in spite of all the progress he has made in his recent ex- 
cursions toward atomic infinity. 

In fact, I gravely doubt whether all of our most brilliant 
scientists, working together and using all the awful knowledge 
they possess, could yet devise a means of exterminating man- 
kind from this earth, even if they wished to do so; and to 
those prophets of doom who will insist that I am dead wrong 
about this, let me simply submit this one, cold scientific fact: 

Insects have survived on this earth for some 250 million 
years; and learned men have studied them for centuries. To 
date, science has classified nearly 700,000 different varieties of 
bugs. It has built up a vast store of knowledge concerning 
their habits, their characteristics, and their frailties. And each 
year it has produced some new and more deadly insecticide in 
its effort to destroy them. But up to this present hour, it has 
failed to exterminate one single species of insect life from the 
world around us. 

So it seems to me that these vaunted powers of destruction 
which man is supposed to possess have been greatly exag 
gerated in this pessimistic age, and that his capacity for sur 
vival may have been correspondingly underestimated. If he is 
so puny that he cannot even prevail against the mosquito, | 
think we can safely assume that this dizzy old world will go 
spinning along for another billion years or so, while humanity 
goes right ahead doing business as usual on the same old 
merry-go-round. 

I do not want, however, to beg I realize 
just as you do—that science has now devised means by which 
whole civilizations can be wiped out more quickly—-and more 
than ever before; but there is nothing new about 
that. The pages of history are strewn with the wreckage of 
great civilizations that have flourished and died in the past, 
and it wasn't a hydrogen bomb that atomized the Roman Em- 
pire, or forever dimmed the glory that was Greece. The truth 
is, of course, that civilizations are far more likely to succumb to 
dry rot from within than to aggression from without 


the question 


So if it should happen that there is some member of this 
graduating class who finds himself oppressed by a sense of 
futility—if he is tempted to shrug off his long-range respon 
sibilities and to live only for the moment—-if he is prompted 
to deny all his dreams and hopes and plans for the future on 
the grounds that there may be no future—then let me say to 
him very simply, and very confidently, that it's an odds-on 
bet that he's wrong! 


If you will look at the facts realistically—if you will appraise 
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our present situation in its true perspective, denying any ten- 
dencies you may have either towards optimism or pessimism, 
I think you will agree that the discouraging problems which 
you face are by no means unique. Basically, they are the same 
familiar ones that have burdened many of the 107 graduat- 
ing classes which have sat here before you, awaiting their 
diplomas. No previous generation has solved those prob- 
lems, but each, in its turn has survived them, and gone on 
with confidence to build the future that today is yours. 


You have only to think for a moment of the students who 
stood on this campus ninety-five years ago and listened to 
Abraham Lincoln as he voiced his impassioned plea that the 
moral lights of human freedom might never be extinguished 
in our beloved land. You have only to imagine the dishearten- 
ing prospect that faced those graduating classes of the early 
1860's when this nation stood hopelessly divided, and was 
spending its blood and its treasure in a deadly civil war. 
Surely many of the graduates in those days must have be- 
lieved, deep in their hearts, that there was no future either for 
themselves or for America. But they were wrong. 

And so it was in 1917 and ‘18, and all through World 
War II. Even in our own peace-loving country, the genera- 
tions which have NOT had their lives disrupted by the disaster 
of war have been the exception rather than the rule. So those 
black, foreboding clouds you see on the horizon have really 
been there all along. In my lifetime, I have seen them come 
and go on three occasions; but now I seem to see a ray of hope 
that was not there before. In fact, I am beginning to suspect 
that man—for all his failure to abolish war—has for centuries 
been moving in a kind of crab-wise fashion towards the goal 
of peace, even though his back was turned upon it. 


Today the engines of war have become so devastating and 
so costly that the richest nation on each can no longer afford 
even to win a major conflict. And since there is no hope of 


gain, even in victory, war has become—more than ever—an 
act of sheer insanity on the part of an aggressor. 

Moreover, it seems to me that if we could ask every man 
and woman, in every country on this earth, what one thing 
they wish above all others, the almost universal answer to that 


question would be: “Peace!’’ Yes, even in Russia and in 
China, I feel sure that the people themselves have an abiding 
hatred of war and all its works; and when all the people of 
the world are hungering for peace, working for peace and 
praying for peace, I do not believe that any group of dictators 

however ruthless they may be—can defy this overwhelming 
will for peace much longer 

I do not suggest, of course, that a real and lasting peace, 
which is firmly founded in the brotherhood of man, is “just 
around the corner.” I could hardly hope to see it in my life- 
time; or will it come, perhaps, in yours. But I do suggest that 
we may be moving rapidly towards what might be described, 
at least, as an absence of war—a kind of tense and nerve- 
wracking state of armed neutrality in which the physical se- 
curity that we shall gain may be offset in part by the mental 
anguish we shall suffer. But still, it will be a whole lot better 
than war, even though we may have to go on for a number of 
years wasting our precious national resources on the weapons 
of war, and training our youth in the acts of war. 


And so, by a much more lengthy route than I had intended 
to pursue, we come to a question which is probably upper- 
most in the minds of about eighty per cent of you men who 
are being graduated—the question of military service. 

Judging by talks I have had with many young men who 
face this prospect, there are probably quite a few of you who 
feel that the time you spend in the service will be just so many 
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wasted years out of your lives—that when you get out, you 
will be lagging far behind those of your classmates who were 
lucky enough to escape the beckoning finger of their Uncle 
Sam; and you are wondering how—and whether—you will 
ever be able to catch up with them in your chosen profession 
or business. 

Well, looking at it from a purely business point of view, let 
me say very frankly that while military service is not the kind 
of opportunity that you might have chosen voluntarily under 
other circumstances, and while it is not exactly the kind that 
I would choose for you, nevertheless it is an opportunity and 
if you make the most of it, you may reasonably expect, I be- 
lieve, to have a definite advantage over your civilian friends 
in three respects at least: 

One of the most difficult and important things which all 
of us have to learn in life is how to accept and exercise author- 
ity—and it is far more difficult to exercise authority than to 
accept it. Some men can command, at best, only sullen obe- 
dience from their subordinates, while others can enlist en- 
thusiastic cooperation from them. Which type of man you 
become may well determine your success or failure in almost 
any branch of economic endeavor you may choose in later life; 
and nowhere, I think, will you find a greater opportunity to 
distinguish between the use and the misuse of authority than 
in military life. 

Nor is there any other field in which you can learn so quickly 
and so thoroughly the real meaning of teamwork. When your 
very life may depend upon the way in which the men around 
you do their jobs and measure up to their responsibilites, and 
when you know that their lives also depend on the way you 
carry out your own particular assignment, you will realize as 
never before that in any successful enterprise, men must work 
in harmony and unison; and that no man can hope to “go 
it entirely alone’ no matter how brilliant or capable he may be. 


But perhaps the greatest advantage of all is to be found in 
the opportunity that you will have to study and appraise your 
fellow men. In any branch of the service you may enter, you 
will live more closely with the men around you than ever again 
in your lives. You will see them on duty and off duty, at all 
hours of the day and in all their different moods. You will 
come to know intimately their individual qualifications—their 
virtues and their faults, their strength and their weaknesses. 
Yeu will be: able to judge with great accuracy just how far 
you can rely upon them and under what circumstances—wheth- 
er they think quickly or slowly, whether they are dependable in 
a crisis, and whether they can accept responsibility. 

To those of you who — to occupy any kind of an exec- 
utive position in civilian life, this ability to judge correctly the 
individual capacities. of the men around you will be the great- 
est asset at your command; for the successful executive must 
be able, above all else, to delegate authority wisely. 


So if you will take full advantage of these three great op- 
portunities which military service offers you—if you learn to 
accept and exercise authority, to build an effective team, and 
to judge correctly the individual capacities of your fellow men 
—you will have gained, in the space of a few months, exec- 
utive qualifications that many men in civilian life fail to ac- 
quire in course of their entire careers. 


Your civilian friends, on the other hand, will have an edge 
on you in certain respects. They will have gained a degree of 
seniority in their chosen fields and a working knowledge of 
jobs that will be new to you; but all other things being equal, 
I would say—on the basis of my own personal knowledge and 
experience in the world of business and industry—that the 
overall advantage will probably lie with you in the long run. 
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And if you will question—as I have—some of the men who 
have returned from military service, I think that many of them 
will tell you honestly that the experience was invaluable to 
them in their civilian occupation, and that they do not feel 
that their years in that service were wasted. 

So while opportunity in this case may have thrust itself upon 
you uninvited and without even bothering to knock, I hope 
and believe that it will pay off for you in the end. 

But the one question that has always topped all others, I 
suppose, in the mind of every college graduate in any age, is 
the question of his economic future. You know that from 
here on out, you are strictly on your own—that you must make 
your own decisions and accept the consequences of your mis- 
takes—that you must somehow provide for the support and 
security, not only of yourselves, but of the families you will 
establish; and that you must bear your share of the responsi- 
bility for the well-being of the new generations that will 
follow yours. 

And under almost any circumstances, that is often a difficult 
and disturbing transition to make; but in your case there is 
no reason in the world why it should be, for the class of 1953, 
from a strictly economic point of view, is unquestionably the 
most fortunate class in history. In fact—as some unkind cynic 
has put it—you can hardly look anywhere for work these days 
without running the risk of finding it! 

No, economic survival is no grave problem in America 
today; and with every passing year the opportunities for indi- 
vidual success are increasing enormously. In my lifetime, I 
have seen the birth of the automobile, the invention of the 
airplane, the development of chemical synthetics and plastics, 
the miracle of electronics and the dawn of the atomic age with 
all the infinite promise it holds for the future welfare of man. 

And still science rushes on, crossing one new frontier after 
another, and finding, beyond each one, a whole unexplored 
wilderness of opportunity. In fact, if I may paraphrase a much 
overworked quotation, I should say that never before has man 
discovered so much about which he knows so little! 

Truly this is an age of progress unlimited, nor is the promise 
of this age confined by any means to the fields of science, busi- 
ness and industry. In the field of the creative arts, our poets, 
playwrights, authors and commercial artists can hardly keep 
pace with the insatiable demands which are being made upon 
them by the hungry presses, microphones, and television 
cameras of our modern age. And as for the professions—well, 
someone has estimated that more than 30 million laws have 
been enacted since the days of Moses, and while it may be true 
that none of these statutes has improved perceptibly upon the 
Ten Commandments and the Golden Rule, they have certainly 
created enough confusion to provide for the future growth of 
the legal profession for many centuries to come. 

And finally, of course, one of the greatest triumphs of all 
has been the complete economic emancipation of women here 
in America; and today there is hardly any field of endeavor or 
enterprise which is not open to both sexes competitively. 

So let me sum it all up in a few simple words if I can. 

Today you are starting out on a life of your own—to stand 
on your own feet and to make your own place in the world. 

You are equipped with the finest education that any genera- 
tion in history has ever obtained. Before you lies the most 
unlimited field of opportunity that any group of graduates has 
ever explored. And you face no single problem that has not 
been met and surmounted by many of the classes that preceded 
you. The world is your oyster. The going won't always be 
easy, of course, but it will never be nearly as tough as you 
think that it’s likely to be. 

You have experienced disappointment, failure and—prob- 
ably—defeat; and you will undoubtedly do so again. But you 
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have also tasted victory and you know and understand the true 
joy of achievement ; for today you are a success! 

You have accomplished that which you sought to do. You 
have reached the first great goal that you set for yourself. 
And that is all in the world that there is to success in any 
undertaking. It doesn’t mean wealth, or power, or fame; nor 
is it—in itself—a guarantee of happiness. It merely means 
reaching whatever goal you may have decided to aim for. 

You have done it once; and you'll do it again and again. 

But if you would seek something more than success—if you 
wish to find a rich and rewarding happiness in life—then 
there are three little words of counsel that I would like to 
submit for your thoughtful consideration: 

First, that the impatience of youth is a wonderful thing in 
its place; but that blind haste will lead you only to misfortune. 
Don't try to start at the top; and don't be too eager to make 
a fast buck. for the next forty years or so, you are going to 
have to spend about one-third of very working day at your 
job; and unless you pick the right ;ob—one in which you find 
real pleasure and satisfaction—you will have wasted half of 
your waking life by the time you die. 

If you find real joy in your work, you can hardly fail to suc- 
ceed at it; but if it is only a dull, reluctant grind to you, you 
can scarcely hope to be more than a discontented plodder all 
your life. 

So if the career which you have selected for yourself should 
turn out to be the wrong one for you, have the honesty to 
face up to that fact, and the courage to make a change while 
you still have time; for adventure is a luxury which youth can 
afford, while old age is chained to security. 

Second, you should have something worth working for; be- 
cause fame and fortune, and even the crowning satisfaction of 
a job well done, can be empty of reward unless there is some- 
one, somewhere, with whom you can share the enjoyment of 
your triumphs. 

And finally, I think, you will find as you grow older that 
success for yourself, and security for your family were not 
enough; for the real measure of happiness lies in the contri- 
bution which you will make to the welfare and the progress 
of your fellow men. And if, as you near the end of your work- 
ing life and look back along the road you have traveled—if 
you can say to yourself honestly that you have helped to make 
this world a better one than that into which you were born, 
then indeed you will have found the greatest happiness that 
any soul can hope to achieve on this side of the Great Divide. 

So I congratulate you members of this graduating class. 
And more than that I envy you with all my heart. I wish that 
I might be here to marvel at all of the things that you will do 
and see, and that will-come to seem so commonplace to you. 
I wish that I might look on as you meet and solve the weighty 
problems that confront you. I wish, in short, that I might 


share your future whatever it may be, for it seems to me that 


no generation before you has ever faced such a challenging 
adventure as the one which now awaits you; and unless you 
manage to wreck civilization completely, you can hardly fail 
to lift it to the greatest heights that man has even known. 
And personally, I'd rather like to hang around for the next 
fifty years or so and see how it all turns out 

But so far as these ceremonies are concerned, I have already 
hung around long enough. The time has come for me to step 
aside and speed you on your way, as you go forth to build 
your future. 

Go with hope, with confidence, and with humility. Go with 
determination, and with purpose. Go with faith in yourselves 
and in your fellow men. And above all, go with God! 
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